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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


said in the January 26 issue of the Saturday Evening Post: 


“I wish every schoolchild and every teacher could see the original 
of the famous Leutze painting of Washington crossing the Delaware— 
which is now housed in a fine new building at Washington Crossing 
Park, Pennsylvania—and hear the inspiring recorded narrative of that 
exploit that is run off there many times each day.” 


BEGIN your vacation in BUCKS 
THE ABCs (OF VACATIONING Bucks County is significant for its national 


celebrities in star-studded New Hope, its 


A Art and Antiques. national shrines, its “Highways of History,” 
Washington Crossing State Park with its Mem- 

J} Beautiful Scenery. orial Building housing the famed painting, 
“Washington Crossing the Delaware,” on loan 


Colonial Historic Sites, as well from the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Pennsbury. 
as Colorful Shops —all present- Manor, the Mercer Museum, Historic Fallsington, 


ing Camera Opportunities. and other attractions. 
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The Traveler 


Marion Rivinus 

Do you remem- 
ber those wonder- 
ful moments you 
were lucky enough 
to be somewhere at 
just the right time? 
A few Saturdays 
ago I had that ex- 
perience. You 
know, it is like be- 
T ing on the same 
hill top you had 
been so many 
times before when 
nothing happened, 
just as a glorious 
sunset takes place. 

My first stroke of luck was in near- 
ing the Bird Banding Station in 
Washington's Crossing Park as a per- 
formance was commencing. Although 
I pass it frequently, it has been a long 
time since I have attended a perform- 
ance. 

The place was crowded with young 
and old; and while we assembled a 
large flock of Eastern Goldfinches, en 
route to their summer homes, swarm- 
ed into the central hemlock tree where 
they put on their own fascinating 
show. They were much too happy to 
ponder the fact that erudite scientists 
have dubbed them Spinus tristis tristis. 

Things at the station have changed 
mightily since I was last there, and the 
good doctor deserves the highest 
praise for the way he has developed 
the show. 

While the audience, enthusiastically 
or hesitantly, petted the famous horn- 
ed owl, I recalled a day, long ago, 
when a baby towhee was caught in 
a trap. The poor baby’s heart throb- 
bed with fright. Dr. Fluck stroked it 
and talked to it gently until it grew 
calmer. Then he banded and released 
it. The little bird darted into the 
shrubbery and uttered a loud “che- 
wink.” Suddenly it decided it had 
never been so loved before. Since this 
was a rare experience, back it flew 
into the trap, once more to be stroked 
and released. This routine repeated it- 
self some fifteen times, over several 
days, until it became a nuisance. Fin- 
ally the doctor released the bird in 
another part of the park. The Towhee 
sadly took the hint, never to be seen 
again. 

Since the day was still young, we 
wandered to the Wildflower Preserve. 
After parking the car, we struck off 
at random and entered the Edgar T. 
Wherry Trail. As we strolled along, a 
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“Sunglow” classic knit-sheath 
dares to be very bare in back 
—scoops low in front for even 
more sunning space! Shaped 
in curve-clinging Helanca 
nylon knit, 8-18. 
by RoseMarie Reid 


THE TOWNE SHOP 


“town and country clothes” 
NEWTOWN, PA. 
15 S. State Street 
and 
SOUTHAMPTON, PA. 
498 Second St. Pike 
(The new Southampton Shopping Center) 


THE BUCK GIFT SHOPPE 
AT THE BUCK HOTEL 


EARLY AMERICAN GIFTS 
FROM THE HEART OF BUCKS 
Red-Cliff Ironstone 
Woodbury Pewter 
Bluegate Candles 
Colonial Reproductions 


Westmoreland Milk Glass 


A 


Browsing Through Bucks? 


Don’t miss this delighttul new 
Gift Shoppe. Dine and shop in 
a typical Bucks setting. 


THE BUCK GIFT SHOPPE 
1204 Buck Road - ELm 5-1343 


Feasterville, Penna. 


“Don’t Pass 


D 


LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Horer 


Intersection Buck Rd., 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1125 


Where to Dine 
Along the Delaware 


Cuttalossa Inn — Delicious Food 
served in delightful surroundings—Out- 
door dining by the falls — Home Made 
Deserts Specialty of the house. Rt. 32, 
River Rd. Lumberville, Pa. 


Indian Rock Hotel—-L. D. River road 
above Black Eddy. Unusual atmosphere. 
See the Indian profile on the rock high 
above the Delaware River. Cocktail 
Lounge opens 5 o'clock daily. Closed 
Sunday. 


Ringing Rocks Inn—On the hill, Up- 
per Black Eddy, Gourmet food in a de- 
lightful upper Bucks setting. Open daily 
except Monday from 11:30. Reserva- 
tions call YUkon 2-8782. 


New Hope 


The Cock’n Bull—offers fine food in 
an informal, old fashioned setting you 
will find delightful. Located in the new 
Peddler’s Village in Lahaska. Open 
daily except Monday — Lunch 12 to 
2:30, Tea 2:30 to 4:00, Dinner 5 to 9 
Sunday dinners — from 1 to 9 (No 
Lunch) 794-7051 


Tow Path House—New Hope. Unique 
well-fireplace, glows by the creek light- 
ing diners. Check giant blackboard menu 
for delicacies. Choice. Cocktails. Visitors 
to New Hope should visit here. 


Black Bass Hotel — Lumberville, a 
short distance above New Hope. Estab- 
lished 1745. Reknowned for gracious 
country dining. Overlooking the scenic 
Delaware River. Tele.: AXtel 7-5770. 


Centre Bridge Inn — Fine Food and 
Drink — Luncheon ahd Dinner — Com- 
pletely restored 18th Century Georgian 
— Sunken Canal Garden — Antique 
and Art Gallery — Closed Sunday — 
862-2048. 


Chez ODETTE has captured the 
unique charm and atmosphere in a typi- 
cal Bucks County setting. French and 
American cuisine. Lunch, Dinner, Cock- 
tails, open everyday except Sunday. 


Feasterville 


Buck Hotel—Feasterville. Old timey 
inn with a chummy bar. L. D. moderate- 
ly priced. Phone ahead for special dishes. 
Cheese cake delicious. Expert catering. 


Below Doylestown 


Warrington Inn—Rt. 611, Warrington. 
L. D. Famous for fine seafood. Spacious 
rooms for private parties. Cordial atmos- 
phere created by Vincent's greeting. 


BLACK BASS HOTEL 
“On the Delaware since 1745” 
Open 364 Days Of The Year 
NOT Christmas Day 
Exclusive Parties up to a 100 


Lunch 12-2:30 Dinner 5:30-10 
We have a unique Chef 


GARDEN GIFT SHOP 
Route 32 at Lumberville, Pa. 
Phone 297-5770 


THE FALLOW HOUSE 
Dairy Bar & Restaurant 


Family Restaurant 
RT. 611, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


Delicious Snacks 
Full Course Dinners 
For Reservations 


Telephone: 766-8974 


Open Every Day From 10 A.M. 


ESSDSOR 


BELLE HAVEN 
CONVALESCENT AND 
NURSING HOME 
1320 MILL ROAD. QUAKERTOWN, PA 


Informal, Warm, and Friend- 
ly surroundings as well as the 
finest in trained technical and 
nursing care. New brick addi- 
tion offers comfortable TV 
room and many other features. 


“Home Away From Home” 
536-6847 | 
“2 blocks from Trainer’s” 


DELIGHTFUL DINING on the DELAWARE 
Lambertville, New Jersey 


At the bridge Telephone 
Vy block off -Rt. 202 EXport 7-0897 


LUNCHEON’ 12-2 October to June 1 
COCKTAILS AND DINNER 5-9:30 


SUNDAY DINNFR 4-8:00 P.M. 


River-front room available 
for Parties and Receptions 
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JOHN CORCORAN'S 1714 


Water Wheel 


Fine foods and drinks served every 
day in historic surroundings. 


Old Easton Rd. above Doylestown 


Rt. 611 348-9300 
“Corcoran Speaking” of radio & TV 
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“One Of the Best Things 
Jn Life is Good Food” 
WARRINGTON INN 
Easton Hwy & Bristol Rd. 


Route 611 Warrington, Pa. 
DI 3-0210 


Vincent Coggiola, Proprietor 


Weddings - Receptions 
Banquets A Specialty 
Exclusive but not expensive 


OUR WONDERFUL OLD INN 


— serving the finest of foods and 
drinks in lovely historic surround- 
ings. Never closed. Banquet facil- 
ities. Rooms for overnight guests. 
Ample parking. 


Serving daily: 11:30 A.M. to 8 P.M.; 
Sunday to 8 P.M. Supper in the 
Buttery till 1 A.M. 


GOURMET m 
APPROVED $r SSRA 
E Tka 


Tanibertville Fouse 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. EX 7-0202 
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Doylestown and Nearby 


Old Water Wheel Inn—One and a 
half miles north of Doylestown. Old Mill 
built in 1714. Mill supplied flour to 
Washington’s army. Terrace dining— 
unusual bar, best food—atmosphere. 


Conti Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. One of 
Country’s historic old inns, owned and 
hosted by the Conti's, a name well 
known in restaurant circles. Try Walter’s 
Caesar Salad. Bar. 


Country Side Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. 
Modest prices for grand snapper soup 
and sauerbraten. Unpretentious, bright, 
and cheerful. Bar. Air-conditioned. 


Doylestown Inn—18 W. State St. 
Features early breakfast, business lunch, 
cocktails, dinner and late snacks. Guest 
rooms with private bath. Banquets. Fine 
food in a family atmosphere. 


Indian Walk Coffee Shop and Restaurant 
Route 413, Wrightstown, Pa., three miles 
west of Newtown. All home-cooked 
meals, prepared individually. Open every 
day 8 to 8; Sundays, 11 a.m. to 8 p.m.; 
closed Mondays after 2 p.m. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lambertville House — Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this histor- 
ic old country hotel. L-D Candlelight 
bar 'tii-2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot food 
served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. daily 


Rivers Edge — Lambertville, N. J. 
perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is a delight- 
fuł place to dine. Radio’s, “Stella Dallas” 
on hand to greet you. Here you enjoy 
fine continental food and American 
favorites. 


Upper Bucks 


Fovr Winds Tavern—Rt. 611, Revere, 
north of Ottsville. Open fireplace flicker, 
on basket-chickens and T-bone steaks. 


The Fallow House—Dairy bar and 
restaurant. Dinners, sandwiches, 15 flav- 
ors of ice cream. Rt. 611, five miles 
north of Doylestown. 


Lower Bucks 


Flannery’s—Man-sized meals that will 
delight the slim-line gals. Steaks, Chops, 
Seafood—charcoal broiled. Paintings by 
well known Bucks County artists to en- 
joy while you dine. U.S. Route 1, Penn- 
del, Pa. Chateau Room open 5 p.m. to 
1 a.m. 

The Yardley Inn—This historic spot 
on the Delaware River at Yardley, fea- 
tures delightful food for luncheon and 
dinner under the capable management 
of Roger Stocovaz. Good food in a rare 
setting. For reservations call HYatt 
3-3800. 

The Buckingham and Elbow Rooms, 
—Bristol Motor Inn, Bristol, Pa. U.S. 
Rt. 13 & Pa. Turnpike — “Wonderful 
Good” Food and Cocktails — Open 
Every day — Call ST 8-8400 


Golden Horse Inn—Trevose, on Rt. 1 
and Street Road. “Specialty of the 
House” — prime ribs of beef from the 
unique beef cart carved at your table. 
Entertainment in the cocktail lounge. 


DELIGHTFUL DINING 
AT THE HISTORIC 


Yardley Inn 


ON THE DELAWARE 


Yardley, Pa. 


Luncheons from Noon to 2:00 P.M. 
Dinners from 5 to 10 P.M. 
till 11 P.M. on Fri. & Sat. 
Late evening snacks 
Bar opens at noon 
HYatt 3-3800 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


scl td FA g. : 
Where Route 202 meets Route 309 
Open daily 9:30 A.M. to midnight 
BREAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER 
SANDWICHES 
FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


For a delicious salad 
ask your grocer for 
Low-Calorie 


COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING 


IN NEW HOPE — WALK TO THE 
CO-OP 


OUT OF NEW HOPE USE OUR 
DELIVERY SERVICE 


46 South Main Strret New Hope 


PLEASANT 
DINING 
LUNCHEON 


DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


weather is warm and golden, the terrace 
is at its best. If the-weather is sad and 
rainy and chilly, we light the indoor fire- 
place. And the food is wonderful every 
day except Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. 862-2784 


si- 


Route 413 — 3 Mi. W. of Newtown 


INDIAN WALK 
COFFEE SHOP & RESTAURANT 


Historical Land Grant — 1737 
Started Here 


Home Breakfast 
Baked Lunch 
Pies Dinners 
Cakes 


TAKE OUT SERVICE 
Open Tues. thru Sat. 8 A.M. to 8 P.M. 


Sun. 11 - 8 P.M. - Closed Mon. at 2 P.M. 
Phone 598-7566 


ge onnie Becog 
Farm 


Riding Instructions by appointment 
Horses Conditioned for 
HUNTING FIELD SHOW RING RACE TRACK 
Hunters for Sale 
BONNIE BROOK FARM 
JOE MOLONY 


Furlong, Pa. 598-7459 
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THE TRAVELER 
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ment although nothing was touching 
them, several of the flowers turned 
brown and folded as we approached. 
They turned out to be a planting of 
the notorious “Twinleaf” (Jeffersonia 
diphylla), which is so unique its pic- 
ture is featured on the Wildflower 
Preserve booklet. This jittie piant has 
unpredictable flowering habits; and 
when it blooms, it lasts only a few 
hours. Many people closely connected 
with the Preserve have never seen it 
in bloom, for when news of the oc- 
casion has reached their ears, the 
temperamental tessies have faded 
away. We just happened along at the 
right moment, and seeing this phe- 
nomenon certainly gave us a thrill! 
Altogether we had one of those 
lucky, Bucks County days. A 


The editors of this magazine deeply 
regret the passing of Samuel J. Heed, 
retired postmaster and owner of the 
general store at Lumberville, who 
died May 6, at his home in Lumber- 
ville at the age of 93. They consider 
themselves in debt to Providence for 
having been able to interview him and 
write about him and his painter uncle, 
Martin J. Heade (April 1963 issue), 
before the end came to his long, rich 
and benevolent life. 
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Lower River Road 


Washington Crossing Inn—Washing- 
ton Crossing. Dine in formal dining 
rooms or in original kitchen of this his- 
toric inn. Facilities for bridge parties in 
small private rooms. Recommended food 
and bar. 


Newtown 


Homestead of Lavender Hall—Rt. 
532, Newtown. Colonial Elegance with 
homestyle cooking. Mr. Chrales’ south- 
ern fried chicken a specialty. Buffet 
luncheons and dinners Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. 


Buckingham 


Boswells Route 202 — Open every 
day except Monday from 11 to 9 P.M. 
Dinner Sundays Private Dining room 
for parties. Unusually good food at 
attractive prices. Pleasant colonial at- 
mosphere. Capable service. 


Chez Odette of Ambler — Charm and 
good food in a picturesque French-type 
chateau set on five acres of park, form- 
erly Royal Oaks. French and American 
cuisine. Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails, open 
every day except Sunday and dancing 
Friday and Saturday evenings. MI 3-0433 
in Ambler or 862-2432 in New Hope, 
for reservations. 


Luncheon, Dinner and Cocktails 
Closed Sundays 
Open Mother’s Day 


CENTRE BRIDGE INN 


River Rd. & Rt. 263 Centre Bridge, Pa. 
For Reservations Phone 862-2048 


When you visit Ralph Stover Park 
Stop at 
SMITH’S CORNER STORE 
PIPERSVILLE R.D. #1 


P 
Home Of Jane Burd’s Bread 
Open 8 - 8 Daily 
Except Tues — 8 - 1 P.M. 
Ask about our catering service 
Phone 766-8088 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Fine food for discriminating taste. 
Cocktail lounge and bar. Catering to 
weddings, banquets, business and so- 
cial affairs. 
Closed Sunday 
1% miles N. Dorisia, Rt. 611 
(Easton Rd) 


SPECIALTY 
SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 
HASEN PFEFFER 


NEW MANAGEMENT 
RINGING ROCKS INN 


On The Hill 


Upper Black Eddy 


Serving the finest food — Cooked to 
your order — In one of Buck’s most 
delightful settings. 


Our new redwood cocktail lounge 
opens 5 P.M. Daily 


For reservations call 982-8782 
or 
Montgomery County, Mitchell 6-2879 
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ME9-6777 


Weekday Luncheons & Dinners 
Sunday Dinner 12 Noon to 9 PM 


Private Dining Rooms Accommodating 
20 to 400 people 


Ample Parking 
Route 1 and Street Road Trevosé, Pa. 


Open 7 days 
a week 
Monday 
through 
Saturday 
11 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Sunday 
12 noon to 8 p.m. 


The Cock ’n Bull of Peddler’s Vil- 
lage, specializing in chicken and 
beef — steaks broiled over glowing 
open Hearth. 


The Cock’n Bull 


Peddler’s Village, Lahaska 794-7051 


Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 


Route 611 & 313 348-9364 


HF tar ne vy % 
Intimate Dining In The 
CHATEAU ROOM 


A Selected Menu of Choice 
Steaks-Fillets-Seafood 
Charcoa! Broiled 


Johnny Burke at the Piano 
U.S. Rt. 1 SK 7-3757  Penndel, Pa. 


FOUR WINDS 
TAVERN 


The finest food in a charming 
atmosphere . . . Open fireplace. 


Steaks — Chops — Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-basket 
ROUTE 611 REVERE, PA. 
15 Miles North of Doylestown 
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Davio Ross 


By David Ross 
From Mr. Louis Carlisle, 
Watertown, N. Y. 

“. . . . Driving used to be a pleas- 
ure, but it’s not anymore. I’ve got a 
big, powerful, brand new car, but all 
I seem to do is limp from one red 
light to the next! It’s frustrating, in- 
furiating, and I may give up driving 
altogether .. .” 


POOR DRIVEN DRIVER 


Driving’s a pleasure, or should be 

. and I like it most of the time... 
but under today’s circumstances, driv- 
ing can drive me to crime . . . For 
example, the weather is perfect .. . I 
can see twenty miles ahead . . . not a 
car is in sight, to my left or my right 
. can I move? No! The darned 
light is red! . . . So I settle there, 
madder and madder . . . I turn the air 
sulphurous blue . . . for I know that 
the next one, so green now .. . will 
be red when I get to it, too! . . . Like 
a crab with a cramp, on the highway 
.... made for fifty . . . Pm crawling 
at half . .. and my snail like advance 
isn’t my way ... of enjoying a good 
belly laugh! . . . Oh, they talk of a 
spin in the country . . . of the thrill 


of a jet powered flight . . . yet no- 
where, in any commercial . . . do they 
mention that steady red light . . . Do 


they speak of that awful frustration 
. . . that leaves me unhappy and vex- 


ed... as, in three thousand bucks of 
pure power de luxe . . . I creep from 
one light to the next . . . No matter 
how far in the backwoods, the wind- 
ingest cowpath has led . . . as soon as 
I hit the first junction . . . there’s a 
light . . . just for me . . . and it’s red! 


. .. Perhaps I will give up my driving 

get rid of this motor machine 

. that’s a thought . . . here I go, 

to the dealer . . . just as soon as that 
darned light turns green. 

A personal copy of this poem goes 
to Mr. Carlisle, with our thanks. If 
you would like to have an original 
poem written about your experience 
or observation, send a letter to: Per- 
sonal Poetry, c/o this publication. 
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david charles 
interiors 


interior design 
antiques 
reproductions 
accessories 
348-9498 


62 east oakland ave. 
doylestown, pa. 


The BUCKINGHAM And ELBOW ROOMS 


WONDERFUL GOOD FOOD AND COCKTAILS 


(Open All Seven) 
BREAKFAST - LUNCHEON - DINNER - LATE SUPPER 


Banquet Facilities — 10 to 75 
Member Diner’s Club . . . American Express . . .Carte Blanche 


BRISTOL MOTOR INN 


BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 


ROUTE 13 
ST 8-8400 


OGONTZ 


WHITE MOUNTAIN CAMP 


For girls 6-18. On ` K 
private lake near 
Sugar Hill, New 
Hampshire. 
Swimming, sailing, 
water skiing, golf, 
riding, tennis. 4 
Arts and crafts, nature study, dancing, 
music, dramatics. Outdoor cooking. 
Mountain trips. Tutoring. Rustic cabins, 
1000 acres woods and meadows. Excel- 
lent food. Expert staff. Special program 
for juniors. 41st year. 

Miss Frances A. Josey 


P. O. Box B, Abington, Pa. 


The tree that grows 
thru our roof. 


Gracious Dining 


Colonial 
Atmosphere 


Banquet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 I 
persons. 


a" 
Phone HYatt 3-6677 dai 


Washington 
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SUSQUEHANNA 


Boys 5-16. Genuine 

outdoor living in 

mountain camp on ore 
private lake. New ft 
Milford, Pa. 45th yr. 

825 acres. Daily rid- k 
ing, complete course in horsemanship in- 
cluded in $695 fee for 8 weeks. 40 camp- 
owned horses. Fine lake swimming. All 
sports. 4 age groups. Skilled leader for 
each 4 boys. Personal development our 
aim. Booklet. 


Robert T. Smith, New Milford, Penna., 
or phone Kenneth Schroder, George 
School, Pa., WOrth 8-3081. 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 
are so easy to repay at our buffet! 


DINNER BUFFET 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party . . . or for the family. 


The HOMESTEAD RESTAURANT 
of LAVENDER HALL 


Air-Conditioned 
Rte. 532 above Newtown, Bucks Cty., Pa. WOrth 8-3888 


Cocktails Open every day 


see 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 


Driving Across Bucks 


OUR MOST 
DISTINGUISHED CITIZEN 
President and Mrs. Kennedy, on 
May 2, gave a garden party reception 
at the White House for all living 
holders of the Congressional Medal 
of Honor. The Marine Band played; 
the Fife and Bugle Band, in colonial 
dress, and the Airforce Bagpipe Band 
alternated with them in entertaining 
the assembled group. President Ken- 
nedy made a moving address, calling 
the members “Our Most Distinguished 
Citizens.” The reception was gala, 
held around two red and white striped 
tents and offering guests magnificent 
food and hours and hours of cham- 
pagne. Among those present were 
Peggie Jackson for New Hope Realty 
in Lumberville, Pa., who attended 
with her brother, General James 
Howard, Reserve Army Air Corps, 
who won his medal flying in a bomb- 
ing raid over Germany in 1944. Peg- 
gie reports that John and Caroline 
watched from the White House bal- 
cony, keeping time with their hands 
to the music of the three splendid 
bands. 


Raymond D. Halsey, from New 
York City, will open The Portrait 
Studio on the uphill side of 5 West 
Mechanic Street. He will do portraits, 
principally in pastels, and exhibit 
other of his work for sale. 

Mr. Halsey attended Art Students 
League, studied privately with Max- 
millian Rasko and took courses at the 
National Academy. He is presently 
working on a commission for C.B.S., 
doing portraits of C.B.S. stars for the 
Cordial Restaurant in the C.B.S. 
Building. 


THIRD ANNUAL ABSTRACT 
SHOW 

The Third Annual Abstract Show 
will be presented by the New Hope 
Historical Society at the Parry Barn 
in New Hope, beginning June 14 and 
continuing through June 30. 

Over fifty participating artists and 
sculptors will exhibit and, as former- 
ly, they will be selected by the well- 
known painter, Louise Pershing, who 
is presently residing in New Hope. 
Miss Pershing will also install the 
show. 

All the movements of modern art 
will be represented including the much 
discussed “Pop Art.” 

The hours of exhibition are 12 
noon to 8:00 p.m. Sunday through 
Friday; 12 noon to 11:00 p.m. on 
Saturdays. 
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He Maraden sat in his office, 
running a finger over the large 
headlines on the front page of the 
local newspaper. His hand trembled 
with anger and frustration as he read 
of Benny’s escape from prison. Benny 
the dramatic! Benny the actor! He 
wouldn’t be surprised if he had con- 
ned the guards into opening the gates 
for him. 

His eyes stung with tears again, as 
he recalled what a fool Benny had 
always made of him when they were 
kids. He was a show-off, but he was 
also sly. Being his twin made it worse. 
Friends and family made tactless com- 
parison. He could hear his mother’s 
whining voice criticizing, “Why can’t 
you be cheerful like Benny?” Benny 
made people feel good; his flattery 
and air of good humor made them 
trust him. 

Harry, despite the fact he looked 
almost exactly like his brother, was, 
on the other hand, a quiet, studious 
boy, inclined to be shy and inarticu- 
late. How often he had burned inside 
with humiliation. He thought, with 
rage, of the day he was accused of 
taking five dollars of the marketing 
money. He knew Benny had done it, 
but Benny gave such a convincing 
imitation of Harry opening his mo- 
ther’s pocketbook that, when he de- 
nied it, his mother had slapped him 
and told him to quit lying. Gradually, 
Harry’s quiet mind began studying 
ways to get even with his brother. It 
seemed as though he would burst if 
he didn’t. 


Funny, it was Benny’s own charm 
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which had finally caught up with him. 
Anyone with something to sell was 
eager to take Benny on. “He has a 
way with people,” they said. The Re- 
liable Real Estate Company was 
proud to have him represent them. A 
few skeleton keys, plus his charm, en- 
abled him to conduct quite a swindle 
before one woman, unimpressed with 
his manner and thoroughly mad at 
losing her hard-earned cash, reported 
him to the police. He had been hang- 
ing around various properties bearing 
“for sale” signs. When an interested 
prospect lingered out front, he would 
whip out his keys and guarantee the 
customer first consideration if he 
would give him a cash down-payment 
to clinch the deal. Since these proper- 
ties weren’t listed with the Reliable 
Real Estate Company, he might have 
gone on pocketing the money indefi- 
nitely if the fore-mentioned lady 
hadn’t been observant 

The trial was a mess. Everybody in 
the neighborhood swore Benny was 
a fine, friendly young man, and his 
mother sniveled audibly all through 
the testimony. Harry sat in court with 
his hands clenched and his stomach 
in a knot for fear Benny would be 
acquitted. The detective had done a 
thorough job of collecting evidence, 
however, and Benny was sentenced to 
five years. 
As he was conducted out past Harry 
he muttered, “Ill be out soon, you 
righteous little b---.”’ 

Harry jerked an inked stained fing- 
er away from the paper, as he realized 
how threatening the words sounded 
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now. He began imagining his broth- 
er’s return. He completely lost his 
perspective at the thought of having 
Benny near himHe even started won- 
dering how he might get rid of him 
forever. He went on dreaming of 
their encounter. His thoughts were in- 
terrupted by the ringing of the phone. 

“Hello,” he said, sounding preoc- 
cupied. 

“Mr. Marsden, this is Lieutenant 
Ambers. I presume you’ve read the 
morning paper.” 

“Yes. Yes. I’ve been considerably 
upset.” 

“Tm sorry, Mr. Marsden. This is, 
no doubt, embarrassing to you.” 

“Im not embarrassed, Lieutenant, 
I’m alarmed.” 

“Alarmed? About what?” 

“You must know we weren’t very 
brotherly.” 

“Does your brother have any rea- 
son to feel hostile toward you?” 

“I can’t think why he would. I had 
nothing to do with his arrest, but he 
threatened me.” 

“Threatened you, how?” 

“He said hed be out soon, and 
swore at me.” 

“That’s hardly a threat, Mr. Mars- 
den.” 

“You didn’t hear him say it. He 
might just as well have said, “And 
I'll get you.’ I didn’t realize until then 
how much he hated me!” 

Harry began to enjoy building a 
dramia around himself. Never before 
had he been the central figure in any- 
thing hinting of excitement. Benny 
was always the entertainer, the one 
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Aunt Jennie 1 and O'Donnell 


F very family should have an Aunt 
Jennie. We had one, and although 
she died when I was ten, her memory 
has been kept beamingly alive. Why, 
there isnt a family christening, wed- 
ding, picnic or wake that someone 
doesn’t tell an “Aunt Jennie story.” 

She was my maternal grandmoth- 
er’s twin, a tall woman with a coronet 
of raven black hair and emerald-color- 
ed eyes. Aunt Jennie was a dynamo 
of energy and as my grandmother 
once described her, “she walked as 
though she had a board up her back 
and springs in her heels.” 

Jennie Kerrigan Blackburn (the 
latter name she acquired when she 
married a walrus-mustached Quaker) 
lived in a Charles Adamsie-type 
house. Its interior bulged with rocking 
chairs, hand crocheted doilies and 
neighbors’ kids. She had no children 
of her own, but she thrived on scold- 
ing, loving and stuffing with home- 
made goodies her quantum of nieces 
and nephews and their progeny. 

Aunt Jennie was widowed before 
she was forty, but she kept, as she 
said, “body and soul together” by 
running a boarding house for seamen. 

Her dearest friend, Maggie Mc- 
Ewan McNulty, lived next door to 
her and they were, as my Uncle Pat 
once said, “the best of enemies.” 
Maggie was a staunch Hibernian and 
Aunt Jennie was an equally staunch 
supporter of the Loyal Order of Or- 
ange. They fought the battle of the 
green and orange every other week. 

The Aunt Jennie stories con- 
cerning her escapades are legion, but 
my favorite one is this: 

One Saturday night, my Uncle Pat, 
who drove a bakery wagon, came to 
our Aunt Jennie near to tears. “O’- 
Donnell,” the horse who pulled his 
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wagon, was sick and the stable keeper 
at the bakery doubted if he’d live 


through the weekend. ‘“O’Donnell” 
hadn’t eaten a morsel for four days. 

Now, Aunt Jennie loved that horse 
as much as Uncle Pat did and she 
never missed a day giving him an 
apple or some sugar lumps when my 
uncle passed on his bakery route. 
Here again, she and Maggie McNulty 
squabbled over whose apples “O’Don- 
nell” enjoyed the most. 

“Well, get up 13th Street!” Aunt 
Uncle Pat. “And bring ‘O’Donnell’ 
home. Be dad, if I’ll have him die in 
a stable like a . . . like a horse.” 

Of course, Uncle Pat explained that 
the stable keeper would never release 
a horse from his custody — especial- 
ly a sick one. But Aunt Jennie pooh- 
poohed that as she slammed on her 
big, black felt hat with the orange 
plumes. And, before Uncle Pat could 
spell Antrim County backwards, there 
was a clip-clopping coming down the 
alley. Then there was a pounding at 
the back wooden gate. 

When Uncle Pat opened it, Aunt 
Jennie led in a wobbly-legged “O’- 
Donnell.” 

“Well, open the back door, laddie.” 
She ordered. “And open the cellar 
door.” Then there was more clip- 
clopping as she led “O’Donnell” down 
the narrow steps to the basement. 

But, before Uncle Pat could re-lock 
the back gate Maggie McNulty poked 
her head into the kitchen. 

“Glory be,” she croaked. “You’ve 
a horse in your cellar. You should be 
reported to the Board of Health, you 
should.” 

“Shut up ond go home, Maggie.” 
My aunt’s voice boomed up the stair 
well. “O’Donnell” is dying and I’ve 
no time for arguments with the likes 
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of you.” 

Maggie left. But, in minutes, she 
returned with a blanket and three hot 
water bottles. By now, Aunt Jennie 
was vehemently mixing a pail of sul- 
phur, molasses and a half bottle of 
her “unwinding medicine.” (This, of 
course, was the Irish whiskey which 
she kept cached in her broom closet.) 


Then, together, they went into the 
cellar, arguing, my Uncle Pat said 
“like two birds over a worm.” They 
locked the cellar door after them. 

Within a half hour, and among 
much squirmishing, he heard “O’- 
Donnell” leave out a wild horse laugh, 
then another and another. Next, a 
thud. Then silence. 

He later told us he could think of 
only two things. One was how to ex- 
plain to his boss that “O’Donnell” had 
died in Aunt Jennie’s cellar. The sec- 
ond, how the law would react when 
he summoned them for aid in remov- 
ing a dead horse from a cellar. 


But, minutes later, Maggie and my 
aunt stepped triumphantly into the 
kitchen, their hair in wisps about their 
sweating faces. Aunt Jennie held a 
huge pair of pliers. They, in turn, 
were gripping a big and very bad 
tooth. The latter, the two of them 
had extracted from “O’Donnell” after 
he had fallen, extremely stoned, from 
the Irish whiskey concoction. 


As they returned to the cellar with 
a pail of cold water and sponges, to 
revive the over-imbibed “O’Donnell,” 
they were, naturally, arguing over 
who had first spotted the aching cul- 
prit. 

Our favorite horse, of course, en- 
joyed a rapid recovery and we had 
another Aunt Jennie story to add to 
the Kerrigan archives. <A 
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Be before recorded American 
history Windy Bush Hill was the 
haunt of the storied Lenni Lennape 
Indians. Rich in scrub oak whose 
dead leaves stubbornly defy the blasts 
of winter and make the wind sough all 
year long, the Indians with primitive 
imagery named it Windy Bush Hill. 
Today the wind still soughs through 
the scrub oak, but the scene has 
changed beyond recognition. Where 
Indians once pitched their tents, wrap- 
ping animal skins around tree limbs, a 
busy, pastaneridian, twentieth century 
marks the land with roads, dwellings 
and communications far beyond the 
wildest dreams of 1684. 

This was the year that a certain 
Yorkshireman, William Smith, came 
from England with some of William 
Penn’s Society of Friends. Seeking a 
home and freedom, he stayed for 
awhile in what is now Falls township 
with a certain Phineas Pemberton, 
another Yorkshireman. Soon, he push- 
ed on to today’s Wrightstown Town- 
ship and visited a John Chapman, its 
only white resident. Evidently he lik- 
ed what he saw, for he purchased 100 
acres of land from his host in what 
is now the village of Penns Park. Lat- 
er he added several hundred adjacent 
acres extending his holding to New- 
town and the Neshaminy Creek.. 

His existence in the wilderness must 
have flourished because, in 1690, it is 
on record that he married one Mary 
Croasdale who had settled in the area 
with her parents, Thomas and Agnes 
Croasdale, late of Settle, England. 

William was prospering and in 
1709 he purchased an additional 201 
acres of Windy Bush Hill land for 50 
pounds in Pennsylvania currency. 
Most of this was a wilderness, a part 
of the Penn’s Manor grant and not 
previously open for sale. It remained 
almost inaccessible until the Durham 
and Middle Roads (Route 232) were 
laid out in 1720. 

William and his children lived out 
their lives in this Wrightstown-Windy 
Bush area. 

In 1721 William’s grandson, Thom- 
as, bought 100 acres of Windy Bush 
from him. Thomas must have been a 
rugged character, as old records state, 
he lived in a cave on this land for 
several years, working in the woods. 
Not many years later, 1727, he built 
a one story log hut and took a bride, 
Elizabeth Sanders, to share the log 
cabin. 

William died in 1743, a wealthy 
man, and his son, William 2nd, bought 
most of the estate from the remaining 
members of the family, including 101 
acres in what is now Upper Make- 
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it in 1795. 


SMITH MANSION HOUSE 
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looks much as it did when Samuel built 


The Smiths Of 
Windy Bush Hill 


Mrs. William E. Smith stands beside an 
oil portrait of her late husband as a 
child. 


field. 

During Thomas’ lifetime, this area, 
as well as Bowman’s Hill, was mined 
by an English company, the London 
Company, in search of silver. The late 
Bucks Countian, Jacob Trego, whose 
father was born in 1744 on a farm 
next to Windy Bush, said that when 


By Betty Floyd 


seventh generation of 
Smiths on Windy Bush Hill, with a 
family clock which has kept perfect time 
since 1795. 


Jim Permar, 


he was ten years old he saw miners 
digging for silver there. They dug five 
shafts about fifty feet deep but ob- 
tained only a small quantity of ore. 
Within 100 yards of the old silver 
mine, the first log school house was 
built in 1730, just west of Windy Bush 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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am an aelurophile. That’s a fancy 

word meaning cat-lover. If you 
can’t stand cats, you are an aeluro- 
phobe — and shame on you. Prob- 
ably you belong to that anti-feline 
club which has as its motto: “Oh, yes, 
kittens are cute, but they grow up to 
be (shudder) cats.” 

Don’t look now, but your slip is 
showing. The cat has overtaken the 
dog as king of the pet world. The 
authorities on such matters disagree, 
of course. The American Feline So- 
ciety says that cats are giving the 
traditionally favorite dog a real run 
for the money and sets the over-all 
score, as of now, at 22 million dogs; 
21 million cats. 

On the other hand, the American 
Kennel Club expert estimates the to- 
tals as 28 million cats; 21 million 
dogs. He rather sniffily points out 
that cats breed indiscriminately, while 
dog breeding is largely controlled. 
What he means but doesn’t admit is 
that most cats prefer independence in 
private matters over knuckling under 
in order to win a blue ribbon in a 
show. 

I am not a lover of cats in quantity. 
I don’t aspire to run a branch Refuge 
for Felines, with 17 cats clamoring 
for attention one day and 23 the next. 
I can say “No” and mean it to the 
offer of the cutest kitten in Bucks 
County. 

I believe in “going steady” with no 
more than two cats at 4 time. Two are 
enough to wait on hand and foot; to 
feed according to their expensive pre- 
ferences and to hold on my lap at 
the same time because their feet are 
cold. 

Two are two too many when I 
have to get up at four a.m. to let 
them in from their nocturnal strolls. 
At that hour, I regret bitterly that 
they ever worked out for themselves 
the trick of climbing up a tree near 
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the house, landing on the roof with 
thuds suggesting that the chimney has 
collapsed and then peering into win- 
dows until they find me. Pretending 
not to hear them demanding entrance 
is impossible. They'll claw the screen 
right out of its frame, or hurl them- 
selves against the glass, all the time 
yowling like banshees. 

There are other moments of won- 
dering if cats are worth the wear and 
tear on the nerves. The night I de- 
cided to put a bell on my big cat was 
faintly lit by a crescent moon. Carry- 
ing out some table scraps, I gave the 
black animal sitting beside the gar- 
bage can an affectionate pat on the 
head. The caress was received rather 
coldly. Surprised, I took a second look 
and discovered that it was not my 
“Inky” but an enormous skunk. A 
very mannerly one, fortunately. He 
left the spot with considerably more 
dignity than I did. 

Despite the hazards, I like my cats 
black. As everyone knows, to have a 
black cat cross your path signifies bad 
luck, but my path has been crossed 
innumerable times by a baker’s dozen 
of black cats with no more bad luck 
than comes to all. 

The superstitions about black cats 
have persisted since the Middle Ages, 
when many believed them to be Satan 
in disguise. In that same period of 
history, a witch without a black cat 
was suspected of being an imposter. 
The witch needed the black cat in 
casting her spells, but should anyone 
be brave enough to kill the cat — 
nine times, of course — the witch 
could turn herself into a black cat 
instanter and cause the foolish fellow 
to disappear in a cloud of soot. 

Being a known cat-lover, I am never 
allowed to forget it by my friends — 
even those who start cringing or 
sneezing the minute a cat enters the 
room. On my birthday and at Christ- 


mas, I am deluged with “cute-kitten” 
cards, books about cats and figurines 
of cats made of pottery, metal, wood 
or fake jewels. I get scads of clip- 
pings about the doings of clever cats 
and heavily underlined ones about 
cats that have behaved badly. Bird- 
lovers taunt me about the predatory 
instincts of felines, pointedly remind- 
ing me of my long membership in the 
Nature Club. To this I reply firmly 
that I think it is silly to approve only 
of nature’s pretty patterns. 

One friend claims that her cat is so 
lazy he’d never catch a mouse unless 
he happened to be yawning and the 
mouse fell in, and another rushes to 
tell me a horror tale about a neighbor 
whose cat came in an open window 
and proudly deposited a rat on her 
pillow while she was taking a nap. 

Oh, well, one must always pay the 
price. As when I discovered that my 
kitten “Ponkie’ (an Indian word 
meaning little black devil) had been 
sleeping in the flour bowl in the 
kitchen closet because the jealous 
“Inky” would not allow him to retire 
in the basement. When word of this 
got out, my friends turned down all 
invitations to come to my house for 
dinner. I don’t know why. After all, 
I’ve never baked a cake in my life. 

Cat-lovers must take extra pains to 
avoid riling those who loathe them. 
One day a woman phoned me and 
asked if I heard about Hannah, a 
mutual friend. The details disclosed 
that Hannah’s house-bound cat had 
managed to slip out the door to enjoy 
a bit of forbidden freedom, and Han- 
nah had had to chase it through every 
back yard in the block. Just when 
she thought she had it cornered at 
last, the cat doubled back and dashed 
right at Hannah’s feet, causing her to 
stumble and fall flat. 

“Good lord,” I exclaimed, “what 
happened to the cat?” 
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There was a long silence. Then the 
woman inquired very coldly, “Don’t 
you want to know what happened to 
Hannah?” 

“Yest, of course,” said I, hastily. 

“She broke her wrist, that’s what.” 

I expressed my sincere regrets. But 
the visualization of pussy rolled out 
like a pie crust was too vivid to ignore 
and I ventured, timidly, “And the 
cat?” 

“Oh, the darned thing ran back into 
the house of its own accord, and was 
curled up sound asleep by the time 
Hannah got there.” 

I was a long time living it down, 
but I’ve never forgotten the lesson: 
Always ask “What happened to Han- 
nah?” before asking “What happened 
to the cat?” 

Cats aren’t smart? Don’t be silly. 
A few months ago, when a hospital in 
a community in South Dakota opened 
its new maternity ward for business, 
a patient was already there, waiting. 
A pregnant feline, naturally. 

Moreover, right here in Bucks 
County this past winter, a cat kept a 
watchful eye on the oil tank meter 
and when it registered almost empty, 
he left home. Presumably, he visited 
warm and snug nearby, for as soon 
as the oil truck rolled up to his house, 
he came back. His departure was the 
family’s signal to order more oil on 
the double. 

“A cat may look at a king,” goes 
an old saying, but what cat would 
deign to do so? Having once been 
worshipped as gods in ancient Egypt, 
cats consider themselves superior to 
everyone. What other animal can 
boast that upon its death, all the in- 
mates of its house were expected to 
shave off their eyebrows as a sign 
of mourning? 

Some people complain that a cat 
never shows gratitude. Of course not. 
No matter to what lengths you may 
go to keep a cat happy, it accepts all 
as its due — and demands more. Such 
as turning up its nose at steak and 
staring pointedly at a can of shrimp. 
Gratitude is rare among humans, too, 
remember. 

A popular notion is that the cat is 
a woman’s pet; especially the older, 
unmarried woman. But surveys show 
that the average man is fonder of cats 
than the average woman. Men like a 
cat’s independence; its refusal to fawn 
for what it wants. They have a greater 
appreciation of the fact that a cat 
kicked across the room will bide its 
time until it can retaliate for the in- 
sult, whereas a kicked dog rushes 
back to lick the boot that dealt the 
blow. 

Consciously or unconsciously, many 
women resent a cat’s natural beauty 
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and grace, considering these attributes 
a challenge to artificial feminine 
adornment. Only pretending to be 
inscrutable and self-sufficient, such 
women may often be seen to back 
away from the sardonic gaze of a cat. 

Boredom cannot exist in a home 
with a cat in it. You never know what 
they'll do next. I'll never forget my 
one and only — knock on wood — 
experience with a cat having a fit. 
“Ringtail” was black on top, white 
underneath, had a half-and-half face 
and a black tail with a perfect white 
ring near the tip, hence the name. He 
had just polished off his Thanksgiving 
dinner, having been served first, na- 
turally, and the rest of us were about 
to partake of ours when the explosion 
took place. 

Screeching at the top of his lungs, 
the cat tore around and around the 
living room, then rolled on the floor 
tearing out big hunks of fur from 
his chest. Then, frothing at the 
mouth, he climbed up the window 
drapes and leaped a good ten feet 
onto the mantel, sending a bowl of 
flowers crashing on the fireplace 
bricks. 

All of us stared at this performance 
open-mouthed until I recovered 
enough to grab a book with some such 
title as “How To Live With a Cat” 
and run a shaking finger down the 
index to FITS. Sure enough, cats had 
them. At any old time and place, and 
for reasons ranging from fright, hys- 
teria, bellyache, worms and exhaus- 
tion to cold milk. Breast of turkey was 
not on the list. The remedy? “Drop a 
coat or blanket over the cat, roll it up 
and give it one tablet of aspirin.” 

Seeing as how “Ringtail” was now 
perched precariously on top of an oil 
painting which was tilting under his 
weight and seemed about ready to 
join the broken glass and spilled water 
on the floor, the remedy was a bit 
difficult to apply. First, catch the cat. 

Suddenly, it was all over. “Ringtail” 
jumped to the floor and tottered 
weakly to me. A “talky” cat at any 
time, he now had a long, long tale to 
tell about what caused all this. Un- 
fortunately, I couldn’t understand a 
word of it. But this I know: Should 
ever again a cat of mine throw a fit, 
heaven forbid, I'll wrap myself in a 
blanket and take the aspirin. Not one 
tablet, but two. 

A lady cat without a tail was a 
fascinating neighbor one year. Where 
she came from no one knew and, 
after staying long enough to raise a 
family, departed as mysteriously as 
she had arrived. Her Doylestown 
name was “Whitey” for no more 
reason that that she had to be called 
something. White was but one of the 
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colors she sported in odd streaks and 
splashes. 

A distinctive feature of a Manx 
cat, besides its taillessness, is that ex- 
tra long hind legs elevate its posterior 
very noticeably. True to her type, 
“Whitey” always looked as though 
she was coming down stairs — even 
when she was going up. This caused 
much laughter whenever “Whitey” 
appeared. She couldn’t have cared 
less. Having provided the entertain- 
ment, she demanded food as her fee. 
Tacitly acknowledging that “fair is 
fair” or, perhaps, feeling a bit guilty 
at having laughed at a fellow creature, 
the tidbit was promptly produced by 
the amused human. 

Amusement turned to anger, how- 
ever, when the season for gentlemen 
callers arrived. They came from all 
over Central Bucks, the neighbors 
claimed. In droves. The nightly cater- 
wauling banished sleep and set every 
one’s teeth on edge. Mark Twain once 
explained the matter thusly: “Ignor- 
ant people think it is the noise which 
fighting cats make that is so aggravat- 
ing, but it ain’t so; it’s.the sickening 
grammar they use.” 

Be that as it may, all those within 
earshot of “Whitey’s” courtship react- 
ed with temper and the heck with 
scholarship. Shoes and bottles and 
even books were hurled from windows 
to silence the love-sick toms. To no 
avail, of course. They departed when 
they were ready to depart. In due 
time, “Whitey” produced a litter of 
four and all was forgiven. Two of the 
kittens had tails and were given away 
as soon as weaned, being “just cats,” 
but the other two were kept and 
honored as “cats of distinction.” For 
very obvious reasons, they were nam- 
ed “Half-Tail” and “No-Tail.” 

“Whitey” was an excellent mother, 
spending hours teaching her kittens 
to be clean and tidy, to recognize the 
different techniques for mouse-catch- 
ing and people-wheedling, and to 
make a dog mind its manners by a 
clawing across the nose. I often won- 
dered if in face-washing class she told 
them the reason why cats wash after 
they eat and not before. According to 
the fable, cats washed up neither be- 
fore nor after a meal until one day a 
caught bird delivered the lesson in 
desperation. 

Said the bird to its captor, “Do you 
mean to eat me without washing your 
face first? Why that’s dreadful. And 
you claim to be a god. Ha! 

The cat was very much abashed by 
this scolding and released the bird to 
do the proper thing. The bird flew 
away, of course, and from that day 
to this, a cat always eats before 
washing. 
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Installment 1 


By Donald Paley 

V con Ronnie Marks was a com- 
plex and complicated boy. His 

life till the age of seventeen was filled 
with the hellish responsibility of be- 
ing the only son in a loveless home, 
consisting of Mother and Stepfather. 
Till the summer that he turned seven- 
teen his life was empty and he was 
friendless. Then, through a need to 
belong and to escape from the painful 
realities surrounding him, he became 
involved with a group of young drug 
addicts, and in four months was hook- 
ed himself. Heroin proved to be, what 
he then considered, his salvation. He 
belonged. His loneliness gone because 
in his effort to obtain the drug from 
peddlers, he had to steal and connive, 
con and resort to petty thefts. Starting 
first in his own house, then gradually 
to department stores and finally to 
house breaking. All of this done with 
fellow addicts who were in as much 
need as he. He found himself in the 
company of a group of four or five 
who shared a common goal always — 
dope. The obtaining and using of it. 
Ronnie, being the type he was, used 
to the protection of the drug, the 
peace and confidence it brought him, 
wasn’t happy with the set up as it 
was. First the hassel of getting money, 
then taking a chance on the man go- 
ing to get the drug for him coming 
back. If he didn’t have a direct con- 
nection with a pusher he had to trust 
another addict who did. Not only did 
he have to worry about his coming 
back, he had to take a chance on the 
other addict taking some for himself 
before he returned. And in addition to 
this, if he did return, it was expected 
of him to give some of his stuff to 
this carrier for taking the chance and 
trouble of going for him. He didn’t 
like any of it. Even if he had a direct 
connection with someone pushing, he 
had to worry about the quality of the 
stuff. Most peddlers mix milk sugar 
which appears the same as heroin, 
being a fine white powder but is a 
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harmless filler used to dilute a com- 
pound. This makes the drug weaker, 
though in quantity it looks like the 
real thing. As if all this wasn’t enough, 
sometimes he had to spend hours on 
a street corner in the rain or blazing 
sun or by the telephone waiting for 
the connection or for a runner to re- 
turn. All of this was too much. He 
wasn’t considering stopping drugs 
though, just that particular drug. 
The underworld system wasn’t for 
him. Just at that time, his best friend 
Freddie and he were talking in Ron- 
nie’s house while preparing a shot. 
Freddie was opening the small pack- 
age of heroin and putting the contents 
into a spoon, while Ronnie was put- 
ting a two inch long, one-half inch 
wide piece of paper around the small 
end of an eye dropper so that the 
needle would fit snugly. A collar as 
it was called. Once the needle was 
securely placed on the end of the eye 
dropper, he filled it halfway with water 
and squirted this into the powder in 
the spoon and lit some matches to 
cook the milky solution. Once it was 
clear and ready for use, Freddie and 
Ronnie went through their ritual of 
flipping a coin to see who went first. 
Ronnie won, and grinning he drew up 
half — exactly half — for Freddie’s 
eyes were glued to the rising fluid in 
the glass dropper. Satisfied it was 
half, he pulled the needle back from 
the spoon and put the dropper, rubber 
end first, into his mouth and clamped 
down on it with his teeth, not wanting 
to take a chance of its falling off a 
table or otherwise getting destroyed. 
He took off his belt, and Freddie 
wrapped it tightly around his forearm 
for him, making the veins in his hands 
stand out purplish and throbbing. The 
needle slid into the vein with the first 
hard tap on the dropper’s rubber top, 
and blood started to rise in the glass 
tube. Freddie, seeing this, let the 
tourniquet fall loosely around Ron- 
nie’s arm so he could squeeze the rub- 
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ber bulb and send the fluid surging to 
his brain. Ronnie started to grin as the 
drug hit him. Peace fell on him like 
a velvet cloak and he let it close his 
eyes as he dreamily asked Fred for a 
cigarette. Freddie, impatient for his 
shot, lit up a smoke for him and told 
him to take the needle out of his arm 
so he could use it. After going through 
the same procedure, he cleaned out 
the needle, rubbed the black soot off 
the bottom of the spoon with a damp 
rag and cigarette ashes, lit himself 
another cigarette and sat down next 
to Ronnie. You know, Fred, said Ron- 
nie dreamily, this running around 
ain’t got it. We were lucky today hav- 
ing the money and finding the con- 
nection in with good stuff on him. 
But what about the other times? The 
times when the junk was lousy or we 
couldn’t find any at all? How about if 
we get a hold of some Dr’s prescrip- 
tion blanks and write our own for 
Morphine? Fred looked at Ronnie 
with a strange thoughtful look. Then 
nodded his head. 

Though only eighteen himself, Fred 
had been on junk three years and 
Ronnie respected and admired him. 
Ronnie was what the girls referred to 
as cute, slim, baby-faced and tall, 
with brown hair and big brown eyes. 


Fred was smaller and darker but 
could only be referred to as hand- 
some. He was also quite shrewd and 
cunning and Ronnie respected and 
admired him. That’s an idea he said 
— a good one. Then the plan to enter 
a doctor’s office with a fake illness 
was formed. The next day — after 
they had taken their morning shot, 
the two of them went to a center city 
doctor’s office, and while Fred was 
being examined, Ronnie deftly stole 
about a dozen prescription blanks 
from the doctor’s pad on his desk. 

Fred had mentioned knowing how 
to write for morphine before, which 
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was another reason for the birth of 
Ronnie’s idea. Now was the time to 
use this knowledge. After paying the 
doctor, the: two of them went to an 
office building and in the men’s room 
on one of the top floors, wrote a de- 
tailed prescription for morphine sul- 
phate tablets, twenty of them. It was 
decided that since Fred had a record 
and was known — it would be safer 
for Ronnie to pass the script. That 
way, in the event of trouble he could 
run and there would be no rogues’ 
gallery mug shot of him for anyone 
to pick out. The drug store they pick- 
ed out was on the other side of town, 
to avoid the possibility of any of the 
doctor’s real scripts being there. 
Fred waited on the corner and waved 
a smiling, winking, go ahead sign to 
the nervous Ronnie. Ronnie walked 
into the store hoping his nervousness 
wasn’t apparent. He waited while the 
pharmacist waited on a woman, a 
million thoughts going through his 
mind. Forget the whole thing and get 
the hell out of there. But what about 
the junk? The morning shot was wear- 
ing thin and combined with his nerv- 
ous state he was sweating and shifting 
from one foot to the other in spite of 
himself. Dammit, he thought, I’m go- 
ing to another store this — “Yes sir, 
can I help you?” The druggist was an 
elderly, smiling, kindly-appearing 
man. But Ronnie knew he could be a 
formidable foe if he didn’t like the 
looks of the script and called the doc- 
tor to check on it. Ronnie was tempt- 
ed to ask for a pack of cigarettes and 
leave but almost without thinking, al- 
most by itself, his hand shot out with 
the script and he heard himself say- 
ing, “Will this take long?” The phar- 
macist looked at the script, looked at 
Ronnie again. At his youth, his clean 
cut, well-tailored appearance, smiled 
and said — “No son, about five or 
ten minutes,” and went to the back of 
the drug department. Ronnie, not ful- 
ly convinced by the innocent, un- 
suspicious acceptance of the fake 
blank, was still tempted to leave and 
tell a lie to Fred — that the druggist 
acted funny so he left. Actually he 
wished he had acted any other way 
than he did. It was easy, too simple. 
How could — “Here you are son.” 
Ronnie, as though walking from a 
dream, heard the pharmacist’s voice 
and saw him standing there smiling 
and holding a little white package 
with scotch tape around it. Ronnie 
couldn’t believe it, but there it was. 
“That’s a dollar twenty-five son,” and 
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with a mask of adolescent innocence, 
Ronnie proceeded to pay the man, 
thank him and leave the store. My 
God! That easy, he thought. A dollar 
twenty-five for twenty pills. At the 
best they go for ten dollars on the 
street — tops two dollars apiece, and 
here he got twenty for a buck and a 
quarter! He came out of the store, 
turned to Fred, and a great boyish 
smile lit his whole face. Fred, serious 
and on the alert till Ronnie came out, 
relaxed at the sight of Ronnie’s smile 
and the little package in his hand. 
Almost simultaneously they hailed a 
passing cab and jumped in. Once in- 
side they laughed and patted each 
other on the back. Ronnie, in excited 
whispered tones, gave a detailed ac- 
count of what happened and how he 
felt and how he was just ready to 
leave when the druggist came back. 


Once inside Fred’s house, they pro- 
ceeded to dilute, cook and inject 
three of the pills apiece. Once high 
and sitting relaxed, smoking and con- 
tent, they both agreed that they were 
pretty damn smart. Not only did they 
get about fifty dollars worth of junk 
for a little over a dollar, they were 
getting the pure stuff and enough at 
one time to last a couple of days. Of 
course, like all good things, this had 
to come to an end. The end, in Ron- 
nie’s case, came two months later in 
the form of a suspicious druggist who 
called the doctor and afterwards the 
police, while Ronnie, brazen and con- 
fident by this time, waited in the front 
of the store. The police coming down 
the street recognized Fred on the 
corner and came into the store with 
him in front of them — Ronnie see- 
ing Fred being pushed into the store 
by two big, strange men, calmly ac- 
cepted the fact on the spot, that this 
was it. When the pharmacist pointed 
to him he calmly raised his hands and 
stood mute while the narcotic squad 
detectives searched him and rolled up 
his sleeve, revealing hundreds of punc- 
ture marks. Even when he came up 
written and blank prescriptions from 
his inside pocket, Ronnie remained 
emotionless. He knew first offenders 


usually get probation, and he counted 
on his Mother getting bail for him. 
Never having gone through narcotic 
withdrawal, he didn’t fear it. There- 
fore, as though it happened everyday, 
Ronnie calmly got into the unmarked 
squad car and rode in silence to City 
Hall. 


Fred, however, was more than a 
little excited. This was his third arrest, 
and he was already on probation. He 
denied knowing what Ronnie was up 
to but the tiny marks over the veins 
on his arms belied his words. Both 


were booked on a number of charges 
and sent by police wagon to the coun- 
ty prison where they were quickly 
separated by the officials there. There 
was a policy of separating partners on 
the same charge. Ronnie, still feeling 
his afternoon dose of morphine, was 
wide-eyed and impressed at the sights 
surrounding him, of the three tiers of 
latticework steel grilled doors with 
their great shining padlocks inside 
the walls of the prison; at the imper- 
sonal way he was asked his name, 
age, religion; weighed, measured, 
stripped, searched and told to get into 
the prison clothes consisting of black 
pants and sleeveless white shirt; and 
at the matter-of-fact way he was 
handed a blanket, sheet, cup and a 
piece of soap and told to follow the 
gray uniformed guard up the flight of 
stairs to one of the grill work doors. 
At the door, the guard stopped and 
opened the great padlock. Pulling 
open the door, he gestured Ronnie in 
and just as mechanically closed and 
locked the door behind him. Immedi- 
ately after he was gone Ronnie felt 
for the first time during the day, 
panic. The realization of where he 
was struck him so swiftly, so severely, 
that in a motion he knew was 
stupid. He went to the door and tried 
to shake it open. He realized fully 
now his situation. He was in prison, 
in jail, locked up and his feeling was 
one of helplessness, of isolation, of 
fear. Looking around him he saw a 
solid stone room with a floor of ce- 
ment and a dome like cement ceiling 
and a slit in the brick at the end of 
the room which served as a window. 
There was a water tap, a toilet, a 
bucket, three straw filled mattresses 
and a small dust brush and pan. That 
was it — this was his cell — his cell. 
My God! he thought, how long will I 
have to stay in this dungeon? He re- 
called his phone call to his Mother 
from the squad room, of her surprise, 
her fears, her tears, her promise to 
get him right out. Right out, he 
thought, when was that going to be? 
Let it be now. He remembered the 
hearing scheduled for the morning, 
and his hopes rose. Tomorrow, I’ll be 
out tomorrow. But tomorrow proved 
to be a week later. His Mother, acting 
on the advice of the Police Lieutenant, 
let him stay in jail to break his habit, 
telling her that if he got right out he 
would run right to a shot. Ronnie 
found out what it was like to kick 
“Cold Turkey.” He knew what it was 
to force water down his throat so that 
when he threw up again something 
would come up beside green and yel- 
low bile. He knew what is was like 
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ant glazed tiles. Known also as the Marble Temple, it is noted for its collection of 
Buddha statues from many lands and periods. 


Speaking of Travel 


By Eugenia Bedell 
hese days, visiting the Orient and 


not including Bangkok, Thailand, 
in your itinerary is akin to the touris- 
tic faux pas of going to Europe and 
not visiting Paris. It just isn’t done, 
and small wonder, for here is a city 
some call the heart of the Orient and 
many refer to as “the most Oriental 
city” extant. 

For glamour, gold and a good- 
natured populace (whose favorite ex- 
pression seems to be “Never mind”) 
it apparently has no equal. Through- 
out the busy bustle of the city over 
300 Buddhist temples shoot their 
spires into bright blue skies, each tem- 
ple in a quiet garden of clipped bushes 
and flowering trees. Here glass mo- 
saics and porcelain encrusted pavilions 
and frescoes flash and glint in the sun 
and everywhere are tiles of imperial 
yellow that fool the eye (but not the 
purse) into thinking them pure gold. 
Brilliantly-colored or golden statues 
stand guard everywhere and roof ends 
turn up like delicate crescent moons. 

The visitor’s time is mainly spent 
in shopping, watting, klonging and, of 
course, scene-watching. Bangkok’s 
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many temples are called wats and it 
would take many days to see them 
all, but some are so outstanding they 
must not be missed. 

And then there are the canals, or 
klongs, which interlace the city. Much 
of Bangkok’s life takes place on the 
cafe au lait waters of the klongs and 
visitors, on boat rides, see many resi- 
dents at home and at work. Here 
Thais live, bathe, launder, eat, shop, 
go to school, fish and swim, and it is 
on the klongs that much of Bangkok 
does its marketing. Floating boats sell 
morning coffees, spices, prawns, all 
manner of fruits and vegetables, meat 
and fish, cotton thread, shoelaces — 
what you will. While klonging there 
are awesome views of the majestic 
Temple of the Dawn, seréne beside 
the Chao Phraya River, and this is the 
time, too, to visit the place where the 
great, dramatic red-and-gold Royal 
barges “rest” between important cere- 
monies. 

As for shopping, buys in jewels can 
be first-rate here, both in price and 
quality, and it isn’t difficult to locate 
the best, most reputable jeweler. Now 


buy that star sapphire or star ruby 
you’ve always wanted (set or un- 
mounted), or that emerald ring. 
There’s gold jewelry (both modern 
and antique) to tempt you, and the 
unusual black-and-silver Nielloware. 
There are the very famous hand- 
woven Thai silks and brocades to buy, 
black and gold lacquer work, Celadon 
pottery pieces — some in designs 
500-600 years old. And when visiting 
the wats be sure to buy some temple 
rubbings. 

As for the wats, there is the Phra 
Keo (Royal Temple) with its much- 
touted Emerald Buddha (though a 
tiny two feet, it is carved from a sin- 
gle piece of jasper, and has a vener- 
able and colorful history and ward- 
robe), the Wat Benjamabophit with 
its multiple roofs, and many other 
temples which guided tours will take 
you to. 

Eating in Bangkok is a pleasure, 
with its cuisine basically similar to 
Chinese. However, you can get all the 
steaks and other American dishes 
you’d like, if youd prefer. In any 
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|: you have been young in a small 
town and have gone to the high 
school of that town and have been a 
good student and have sat bent over 
books, unmoving, almost as if for the 
whole winter, and with the coming of 
spring have looked up to see it there 
outside the window in the new grass 
and the new leaves and in the coming 
of new colors to the far-off hills and 
new kinds of clouds to the always 
blue and bending skies of that coun- 
try, perhaps you have turned in the 
heat and in the chalk-dust and floor- 
oil smell of that room and, deaf to 
the talk of teachers, blind to the oth- 
ers quietly sitting or restlessly moving, 
suddenly have seen her sitting there, 
cool and strange, and pretty in pro- 
file, and though you have looked at 
her often you know you have never 
seen her truly until the falling light of 
a spring day has touched her there in 
the far end of the room and made her 
magical, and so when a ringing bell 
has dropped yoù out of the sweaty 
clangor of the room into the cool 
clarity and maple-tree hush of the 
street, you have gone to her quietly 
and shyly and with sparse, broken 
sentences have asked her, and she has 
answered, and you have taken her to 
where trees are green over frail flow- 
ers, and there in the quiet you have 
walked with her, side by side, but 
untouching. 

— MMM 
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Soon it will be night again, and you 
will walk the streets again and say, 
“I am the stooge of time,” because 
there is nothing to do but walk the 
streets — not like a mad man or a 
sad man or a lost man, but like a man 
with nothing to do but walk the streets 
to see whether the stores have chang- 
ed their show-windows. 


First you will take the drugstores, 
to look at the books on the rental 
library shelves, but you will find no 
book to interest you and you will walk 
on from one drugstore to another, 
drinking coffee at one, hot chocolate 
at another, and orangeade at a third. 


Going down toward the theater, 
you will stop long enough at the bus 
station to have the bootblack shine 
your shoes while you look at the new 
magazines he hands you. Your shoes 
shined, your eyes tired from looking 
at magazines and newspapers, you will 
go on to the theater and examine the 
new photographs, the advertisements, 
the catch lines, murmuring, “Oh, my 
lovely leading lady, how I long for 
thee!” 


Then crossing over to the book- 
store to look at the new books in the 
window, you will find the show-win- 
dow empty and remember that be- 
cause the window leaks, the proprietor 
never leaves books in the window on 
a night when he thinks it is going to 
rain. 


By Earl Mohn 


Leaving the lighted section of the 
town, you will walk in the hush of 
side streets. The leafy branches of the 
trees will hang down where you walk 
and you will think, when you look at 
them, that they hang down like the 
arms of dead men, and the houses, 
you will say in your decayed mind — 
“the houses with shadows at their 
bases — are like monstrous poisonous 
growths.” And when you hear sound- 
ing down the street, shaking the still- 
ness, a broadcast symphony, you will 
think, “Oh, why is music always a 
mixture of lost faces and lost voices?” 

Suddenly then, when you reach a 
corner light again, you will laugh a 
little and think, “But what is all this 
but self-pity anway?” And then laugh- 
ing a little louder and a little longer, 
you will think again, “But the whole 
turbulent tide of Elizabethan litera- 
ture came on the floodwaters of self- 
pity.” The loudest and longest laugh 
of all will come when you finally 
come to your senses and remember 
that you must have read this some- 
where. 

Perhaps the moon will come up 
then beyond a backyard fence where 
the garbage stands, and the moment 
you see it you will want to say, “Hi, 
there, moon! Yes, I too, revolve on 
an axis of anguish and am powerless 
to break my orbit. I, too, moon!” But 
you will say nothing, remembering 
that all this is self-pity, and no good. 

You will walk on, following this 
street and then that, up one, down 
another, back and forth across all the 
streets in the quiet town, knowing 
finally that no matter what street you 
walk, all streets lead back to her 
street and her house and to her. 

The first thing you will see when 
you open the door will be the big and 
deep dark circles under her eyes, and 
then as you go nearer and she is say- 
ing, “Hi-yah!” and you are saying, 
“Hello,” you will see, inevitably, the 
patches of dry lipstick peeling from 
her lips. She will be lying on the dull 
grey studio couch in. the yellow lamp- 
light, a woman bigger than any man 
would want a woman to be, and she 
will be unaware of the way her chin 
hangs down too fleshily, and she will 
say, Oh, surely say, “Oh, I’m glad 
you’ve come!” or “I was hoping you’d 
come!” or “I knew you’d come!” or 
any other of the weary variations on 
the same theme, “Come to me, come 
to me, come to me!” A 
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Marching Through Georgia 


re ates. the ring of the telephone 
tells you that the news you're 
about to hear is not going to be ordi- 
nary. That was the kind of ring I 
heard one night last fall. It was Jack 
Cobb. 

“Jerry Dunleavy is getting married 
December 1 in Atlanta. Are you 
going?” 

I stood there for a moment just 
staring at the darkness outside the 
window. It looked so peaceful. Then 
a voice that sounded like mine an- 
swered “yes,” and began laughing the 
way you did when you were a kid and 
you had agreed to your friend’s pro- 
posal that Old Lady Whatsername’s 
window down the street did indeed 
need breaking. I replaced the phone 
slowly, fully aware that the trip was 
going to cost money, sleep and com- 
mon sense. 

Five years ago I had spent an 
evening with Gerald Joseph Dunleavy 
discussing, among other things, mar- 
riage, which was about as clear to 
both of us then as nuclear fission, and 
certainly just as frightening. In a 
moment of comradeship, I vowed to 
him that I would attend his wedding, 
no matter where or when it was held. 
It was a vow I don’t make lightly. 
But the risk in it at that moment 
seemed no larger than a pinhead. Men 
like Gerald Joseph Dunleavy usually 
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By John Lawrence 


don’t marry until they’re close to 40, 
and since Jerry was only 26 then, I 
could afford to make grand state- 
ments. Besides, if he did happen to 
marry soon, it would probably cost 
me nothing more in transportation 
than a brisk walk to the church. In 
the meantime, it was obvious that he 
would busy himself carving out a 
fine career as a horseplayer, or pool 
hustler, or fight manager, or, more 
probable than the rest, as a PTC 
union leader. Turns out I was wrong 
again, but you get the idea: Dunleavy 
was not an average man. The secret 
that unlocked him lay in the fact that 
he was one of the few great Irishman 
left in this country. Great Irishman 
like people, places and frolics. In 
other words, they like action, particu- 
larly when they’re young, and Gerald 
Joseph Dunleavy wasn’t above going 
out of his way to find it. He would 
often put an end to an otherwise 
normal evening with the shout, 
“There’s a shuffle board game!” or 
“There’s a dart game over there! With 
turkeys! Let’s get ’em!” For those un- 
familiar with the expression, a “tur- 
key” is one who should stay at home 
with a book instead of playing shuffle 
board or shooting darts for a small, 
sociable wager. I once had the experi- 
ence of being Dunleavy’s partner in 
a dart game that took place in an 


all-night establishment. It started at 
11 PM and broke up at 7 the next 
morning, when no one but Dunleavy 
could see the board any longer. The 
stakes were 50 cents a game. I have 
no idea how many games we played 
because most of the time my head 
was on a table trying to sleep. When 
it came my turn to shoot, Dunleavy 
would roust me up to the line by the 
back of my collar, slap a dart in my 
sleepy hand, and tell me that I had 
better make this one count because 
he had bet my car on it. 

Well, that tells you what the Gerald 
Dunleavy of five years ago was like. 
He is not like that now, of course. 
And he never did go into any of those 
occupations for which I thought him 
so well suited. On the contrary, he 
has become an extremely fine agent 
for the U.S. Public Health Service, 
tracking down and eliminating what 
my wife tells me I should call a 
“social disease.” He has worked in 
New York ard Harrisburg. His pres- 
ent base is, of course, Atlanta, where 
a young lady is gently but firmly 
breaking him to the harness. 

Jack Cobb and I had agreed to 
leave for Atlanta, by railway coach, 
on Thursday, November 29. Novem- 
ber 29, however, came up on the 
wrong side for both of us. I had a bad 
time with two deadlines and Cobb 
found his own problems equally as 
pressing. Finally, with time flying by, 
I said goodbye to my family, jumped 
into my small car and headed for 
Cobb’s place in Philadelphia. Fifteen 
minutes later I was crouched on a 
side road, talking earnestly to a flat 
tire and a jack that did everything but 
lift the car. Time ticked on. When I 
finally pulled up at Cobb’s it had just 
about run out. No one had to tell me 
that the Pennsylvania R.R. is not in 
the habit of waiting for passengers. 

“I don’t think we'll make the 
train,” I said. 

“I don’t think we’d better stand 
around talking about it,” he answered. 
“Charge!” 

Luck, however, was on our side 
and we found ourselves in our coach 
with moments to spare. I stood at the 
end of the aisle and looked around. 
“This is obviously not the vacation 
special.” Cobb merely grunted and 
flopped into a seat. . ay 

“Here,” he said, “try one of these. 
They’re nerve pills.” 

“Tm tired, not nervous.” 

“Makes no difference. Try one any- 
how.” 

I don’t know what they put in those 
pills, but ten minutes later we were 
fast asleep. When we awoke the train 
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Avs of lemon juice and a 
drift of cinnamon and it was 
ready. Bending a little clumsily she 
opened the oven door and slid the 
apple pie into the waiting warmth. 
She glanced at the clock as she closed 
the oven door with a firm click. It 
was two-thirty which meant she had 
a good forty minutes to sit and rest 
before the children ¢ame in from 
school. A welcome time to spend be- 
side the fireplace which remained a 
stubborn link with the past in her 
otherwise modern kitchen. 

There is something about an open 
fire which warms the soul as well as 
the body which certainly cannot be 
said of the more modern heating 
which kept the old house comfortable. 
Slowly she relaxed as she rocked, and 
the fire crackled and the good smell 
of baking pie crept from the oven to 
mingle with the scent of wood-smoke. 

Suddenly, she was no longer rock- 
ing her middle-aged self in her warm 
kitchen but lying on a hilltop be- 
neath an ancient apple tree — a tree 
so loaded with ripened fruit its 
branches bent downward forming a 
sort of room around her as she lay. 
Above her the leaves were sharply 
etched against the deep blue sky so 
that they seemed like carved jade, 
and the fruit, burnished and red, hung 
like jewels against the blue. The soft 
autumn breeze flung little apple scent- 
ed puffs of air that tossed these spark- 
ling leaves and jeweled fruits in an 
ecstasy of motion. Occasionally an 
apple loosened its hold and came, 
with a miniature crashing, down 
through the branches to land with a 
muffled thud on the grass below and 
roll a little way before a clump of 
grass or a little stone ended its journ- 
eying. - 

She turnéd her head at last, as she 
had known she must and looked up 
at David as he lay stretched beside 
her. Looked at his narrow, brown 
face with its cleft chin and the mouth 
with its firmly set lips and the sur- 
prisingly tender look to the corners 
of them. The clearly cut nostrils and 
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A Medium 
of Exchange 


By Mary Harris 


Fourth Prize Winner in Our Writer's Contest 


the straight nose came next and her 
glance tried to hurry upward only to 
be trapped by the eyes — and held. 
Held by the question in their dark 
depths and the quirk of an eyebrow 
above them. Held by a panting cer- 
tainty that destiny had caught up with 
her and escape was no longer possi- 
ble. And, as their glances met and the 
tenderness in his came through, a 
suffocating, delirious swirling warmth 
— a bursting joy that escape was no 
longer desirable. 

The sun dropped lower, the leaves 
lost their glitter, the chirp of a cricket 
in the grass and a bird’s evening song 
were the only sounds to break the 
gathering stillness. A slim, sickle 
moon had crept into a navy blue sky 
and darkness had folded the little 
valley in its arms when they walked 
down the hill towards the diamond 
point of light in the little house below. 
David and she, so young and rich 
with the magic of the night and love 
— so enchanted with life. 

Early the next morning, after their 
first delicious breakfast — the too 
weak coffee the overdone toast and 
the eggs so crisply fried they wore 
lacy frills around their white and 


yellow middles. The most delightful 


meal they had ever eaten — they 
both said so, over and over, as they 
kissed good-bye solemnly at the 
double-dutch door, she leaning as far 
as possible over its closed section to 
wave to him as long as he was in 
sight. 

Hot soapy water for the few dishes 
and a quick rinse for the dishtowels 
and out into the backyard to pin them 
on the line and there, by the back 
door stood the basket of apples they 
had brought down with them from 
their magic island. Smiling, she 
brought them in. All the while she 
made the bed and dusted and finished 
their unpacking — all the while she 
placed his shoes and hers in a double 
line on closet floor and hung her few 
pretty trousseau dresses by his sober 
suits there was a singing sense of 
peace and a bubbling sort of joy in 


everything she did. The scent of 
apples underscored it all. 

There had been so little time be- 
tween the day when David’s excited 
voice told her of his chance to take 
over a country school almost before 
the ink on his own diploma was dry. 
With the school went the teacher’s 
small and well-loved home for Amos 
Mathews would not consider going 
away for a much needed rest unless 
he could leave his beloved pupils and 
his equally loved home in the hands 
of someone he trusted as he trusted 
David. His wife had added her tearful 
entreaties and David with a surge of 
pride had agreed and shyly explained 
that perhaps he and Jane could get 
married a little sooner than they had 
planned and move right in. 

His shining eyes and excited voice 
tumbling the words at her were so 
unlike the usually reserved David that 
she, the gay and bubbly one, was 
struck silent in sheer astonishment. 

She had agreed, of course she had, 
and her parents and friends had help- 
ed her rush to get ready. They had 
baked and sewed and cleaned, in fact 
done whatever was necessary to be 
done in the short two days they had 
at their disposal. Just yesterday, she 
and David had stood hand in hand 
while old Reverend Miller, who had 
baptised Jane performed the cere- 
mony, which made her David’s wife. 

The few close friends and neigh- 
bors who were there stayed for the 
noon-day wedding dinner in the 
church basement and gathered loving- 
ly around the car for tearful fare- 
mi as the two set off for their new 
ife. 


It wasn’t far in miles, only the dis- 
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Beautiful Brides Don’t Blush! 


hy should they? When today’s 

designers and manufacturers 
have taken all the guesswork out of 
planning for the great event; have 
charted everything with deliberate 
skill, from the honeymoon tailored to 
fit HIS pocketbook and HER taste 
down to the last potholder in their 
first home be it apartment or mansion. 

Whether the bride had Dad wound 
round her finger and pots of money 
to spend or has been frugally saving 
her pennies and dollars for a splurge 
on the practical side, she will delight 
in today’s collections of clothes; right 
from the moment she takes her vows 
to the day she settles down to the 
everyday problems of being a Mrs. 
instead of a Miss. 

The Gown this year has a romantic 
look and you can take your choice of 
silk-faced peau, silk organza or tiers 
and tiers of lace that leave you look- 
ing like an ante-bellum beauty from 
the deep south. There is even a mag- 
nificent charmer that converts from a 
bridal gown with chapel train, to a 
lovely sheath-formal which is beauti- 
ful and, oh, so practical. All brides 
are beautiful, but don’t forget the 
mother of the bride, she may be 
misty-eyed but she’s playing her best 
supporting role in svelte lines and 
rich fabrics. 

Now that there is an extra chair at 
the table marked Federal Income Tax 
Bureau most of us are getting sensi- 
tive in the pocketbook. Even honey- 
moons, with their once-in-a-lifetime 
significance are being planned with a 
new practicality. You and your dream 
girl can enjoy a honeymoon for prac- 
tically nothing. A memorable honey- 
moon doesn’t depend upon its cost. 
A week in Bermuda starts at $153.50 
per person including round-trip air 
fare, hotel and food, with sightseeing. 
A week in Florida, including a luxury 
hotel, round-trip air fare and the use 
of a car starts at $112.00 per person. 
If you want to go farther afield, you 
can have a divine time on a two-week 
honeymoon in the State of Hawaii 
with optional stops at Las Vegas, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, including 
air fare, all hotels and sightseeing at 
$565.00 (For further details call 
Vista Travel—348-4700.) 

Trousscau Treasures are not nec- 
essarily the most expensive items. 
They should be the wardrobe items 
that combine practicality with charm 
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Every wardrobe should include one 
good suit and a good suit should have 
seams wide-enough to let out and let 
down depending on fashion’s current 
whim. Sheaths for daytime, cocktails 
and evening are important this season 
and the shift, whether you are partial 
to it or not cannot be ignored. Some 
of the new exotic cotton fabrics, belt- 
ed or plain, are fascinating and sur- 
prisingly becoming. Note to the mo- 
ther of the bride: It is slimming for 
the older woman too, hides that slight 
tendency to bulge around the waist! 
Slacks, shorts and shirts are all nec- 
essities and can be had in a multiplici- 
ty of materials and colors that stun 
the senses. However with the coordin- 
ating of fabrics and colors now avail- 
able no one but no one should find it 
difficult to matchmate. 

Shoes are bright, colorful and com- 
fortabie; more solid in design than 
last year; dress and evening slippers 
more elegant and casual or sport 
shoes parrot-bright to match your 
gayest sports wear. 

Bathing suits, important part of any 
vacation wardrobe, range from con- 
ventional to the extremely unconven- 
tional. I for one have no intention of 
exposing my middle-aged tummy to 
the clear-eyed gaze of six to twenty- 
six. Whatever your choice, there is 
quite a spread to choose from and I 
am not so certain that those formless, 
nylon jobs do much for the average 
female either. They may give great 
comfort in swimming, but you can’t 
swim all the time unless you’re a seal! 
However it’s your honeymoon. 

As to the groom and the father of 
the bride, they have their own prob- 
lems, none of which we are equipped 
to handle here, However, just in pass- 
ing, may we mention the great “cake 
fork problem.” How many of us, 
grown mater-familias stature can use 
or even find that wedding gift cake 
fork? For giving wedding presents, 
my Aunt Hester had the perfect solu- 
tion, “Would you want the damned 
thing?” Who wants six cake forks! 
Brides pick patterns for china, silver, 
linen; colors and styles for living 
appointments in their new homes. 
Bend the ear of a relative or friend 
in the know and you will be proud 
you gave the bride and her new hus- 
band one gift they can really cherish 
even if it’s just an ashtray that suits 
the decor. A 


An outstanding collection 
of spring clothes and 
accessories for the 
discriminating woman 
and the younger set 


28 E. STATE ST. 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


traditional clothes for men È 
casual wear for women 7 


Tom Bass 


TIGER HALL o 
518 MAIN ST. BETHLEHEM, PA. 
Charge accounts invited 

Open Thurs. eve until 8:30 


~ 
S 


IUM Savidge 
`a YBrothers? 


*A25 SOUTH STATE STL. 
NEWTOWN, PA. t 
os 


Father’s Day, June 16 
Featuring 


MEN’S — BOYS’ CLOTHING 


FOOTWEAR 
FOR THE FAMILY 
PHONE WOrth 8-3321 


Open Fri. ’til 9 


BE A BEAUTICIAN! 


“ENTER A 
PROFESSION 
WITH A 
FUTURE” 


WILLOW GROVE 
& 
LEVITTOWN 
ce ~~ BEAUTY ACADEMIES 
Mr. Donofrio, Director 
304 N. YORK ROAD 
Willow Grove OL 9-6110-6111 
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Summer 


Planted Shrubs 


Q: forefathers planted by the 
moon and reaped by the moon 
until a very smart fellow invented the 
calendar. In the same natural way 
our ancestors had the habit of plan- 
ing each month: the month of germi- 
nation, early spring, saw the seed set 
into the soil; the following three 
months established the growth of 
hardy plants and trees. Such traditions 
finally developed into Spring Planting 
Season, April, May and June. These 
months continue to be the traditional, 
busy time for nurserymen, gardeners, 
landscape planters and, too, every 
home owner and horticulture enthusi- 
ast who finds the desire to put seed 
and plants in new fertile soil nigh ir- 
resistible. 

Now, in the mid-twentieth century, 
those who earn a living in nursery 
and horticulture have gradually ex- 
tended their season to include every 
month of the year though they take 
a temporary rest in times of deep 
snows and frozen soil. Through ex- 
periment and extensive research in 
our schools and agriculture depart- 
ments, new methods to extend the 
planting season have been found. 

Extension of the planting season is 
accomplished in many ways. Trees 
and plants can be stored dormant, in 
cool, dry storage houses where they 
will not grow until they are brought 
forth and planted. Other plants are 
sealed with wax or plastic to prevent 
dehydration until later summer plant- 
ing. Still others are potted so they 
can be planted in summer and fall 
without disturbing the root system. 
For the same results, large trees and 
shrubs are balled and wrapped in 
burlap before growth starts and kept 
in the nursery until much later in the 
summer or falt when they are sold. 

Early spring root pruning prepares 
the plant or shrub for setting out 
later, as it comes into full leaf more 
slowly. Recently, quick freezing has 
opened a new approach to moving 
trees sucessfully, out of season. 
Growth hormones are also used now 
to promote growth and facilitate 
transplanting in off-season planting. 
These and many more new ideas 
make it possible for the prospective 
tree purchaser to shop and plant any 
month of the year. A 
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Where To Find 
Garden & Outdoor Living Products 


CULTIVATED GRASS TURF 


Comly’s Turf Farm 


FENCES 

Wm. Hobensack’s Sons 
Woodlawn Fence 
FLOWER PLANTS 


Feeney’s Nursery 


GARDEN SUPPLIES 
C & S Equipment, Inc. 
Feeney’s Nursery 


Wm. Hobensack’s & Sons 


TRACTORS & EQUIPMENT 
Gravely Tractors 


HAND TOOLS 
Wm. Hobensack‘s & Sons 


LANDSCAPE SERVICE 
Feeney’s Nursery 
Oaklynn Nurseries 
Danenberger Nursery 


New Britain Nursery 


Visit These Dealers For Garden Needs 


COMLY’S TURF FARM — For- 
est Grove Rd. Wycombe, Pa. 
598-7492 


C & S POWER EQUIPMENT, 
INC. — York Rd. Jamison, Pa. 
DI 3-6040 


AL DANENBERGER — Lawn 
and Garden Supplies 1844 St. Rd. 
Southampton EL 7-1363 


FEENEY’S NURSERY — Bustle- 
ton Pk. St. Rd. Feasterville, Pa. 
EL 7-1328 


GRAVELY TRACTORS & 
EQUIPMENT — Limekiln Pk. 
#152 Jarrettown, Pa. — 
MI 6-1484 


MULCHING MATERIAL 


Feeney’s Nursery 


NURSERY STOCK 
Feeney’s Nursery 
New Britain Nursery 
Oaklynn Nurseries 
Danenberger Nursery 


Walter’s Nursery 


OLD GARDEN 
APPOINTMENTS 


George S. Hobensack 


POWER LAWN MOWERS 
Wm. Hobensack’s & Sons 


SPRAYERS 
Wm. Hobensack’s & Sons 


TREES 
Feeney’s Nursery 


SWIMMING POOLS 
Fretz Pool Co. 


GEORGE S. HOBENSACK — 
Route 202 New Hope, Pa. — 
862-2406 


WM. HOBENSACK’S & SONS 
— Greeley Ave. Ivyland, Pa. — 
OSborne 5-1610 


OAKLYNN NURSERIES — 
Nursery Rd., Finland, Penna. (6 
Miles W. of Quakertown, Pa.) 


WALTER’S NURSERY, On The 
Delaware, Rt. 32, Point Pleasant, 
Pa. — 297-5860 


NEW BRITAIN NURSERY — 
Rt. 202, New Britain, Pa. — 
348-2650 — Open Every Day 
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Doorway, Burgess-Lippincott House 


Are folder titled “Highways 
of History” has gone forth, more 
than 400,000 strong, to enlighten the 
public about the historic and scenic 
aspects of Bucks County, for that is 
the number of the famous tour folders 
that have been distributed from the 
time the first one was published by the 
Bucks County Historical-Tourist 
Commission until the present date. 
The attractive folder, for the original 
three have now been combined into 
one, contains tours that include the 
most important historic sites, general 
attractions and scenic roads. Many a 
native Bucks Countian never knew 
his county until introduced to it prop- 
erly by the “Highways of History.” 
The Bucks County Historical Com- 
mission was formed as a county agen- 
cy by the Bucks County Commission- 
ers in 1960. Mrs. Ann Hawkes Hut- 
ton of Edgely, famous historian and 
writer, was appointed chairman to 
head the commission whose original 
members were Charles Biddle, Esq., 
of Andalusia, Joseph D. Ceader, of 
Riegelsville, Mrs. Sara Maynard 
Clark, of Doylestown, John S. Neal, 
Esq., of Levittown, Col. John Rich- 
ardson, of New Hope, and James E. 
Wood, of Morrisville. Only two 
changes have occurred. Mrs. Clark, 
who resigned to become employed as 
research-historian, was replaced by 
Mrs. Raymond V. Hennessy of New- 
town and Col. Richardson resigned. 
Although the work is very exacting 
and time-consuming, all members of 
the commission serve without any 
compensation. Their interest in the 
county, its history and the proper 
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They Are Dedicated 
To Bucks County 


promotion of it can only be found in 
dedicated citizens. 

As an historical Commission the 
group set up offices in the Burges- 
Lippincott House in Fallsington, Pa., 
February 23, 1960. The historic old 
house and the quaint village make an 
ideal setting. With a very small bud- 
get, the members of the Commission 
worked valiantly to handle the in- 
quiries that were soon coming in. 
Mrs. Walter W. Robson, Jr., of Wy- 
combe, as Executive Secretary, also 
shares the duties of Executive Direct- 
or with Mrs. Hutton. 

The very careful compilation of 
material and maps for the tour folders 
required more help. The work was 
done by Mrs. Melvin Schmid and 
Mrs. N. R. Adams who drive each 
route noting mileage and verifying 
the location and history of places 
marked. With the ever increasing 
volume of inquiries and work, Mrs. 
Curtis W. Hanners of Fallsington be- 
came a full-time employe. The latest 
addition to the staff is Walter Van 
Thiel. 

With the state of Pennsylvania’s 
active interest in the big business of 
Tourism, the Bucks County Commis- 
sioners designated the Bucks County 
Historical Commission, on August 8, 
1961, “as the Tourist Promotion Ag- 
ency to represent the County of Bucks 
in all matters relevant to and for all 
purposes of the Tourist Promotion 
Law.” Thus a vital need in the coun- 
ty is filled in two ways: (1) the com- 
pilation of up-to-date County history 
and (2) an inquiry answering service 
for residents, tourists and students. 
Eventually the quantity of material 


By Preston Hoyle 


that is being collected from current 
newspapers and research will become 
a new history of Bucks County. 

General W. W. H. Davis of Doyles- 
town spent the greater part of his life 
collecting and publishing his monu- 
mental County history. Since his last 
edition was issued in 1906, very little 
has been printed except for feature 
stories in newspapers and local maga- 
zines. Such media are transitory and 
not consolidated. It is the ambition of 
the County Commissioners and the 
aim of their newest agency that such 
history shall be brought up to date. 

A survey, made by the Historical- 
Tourist Commission among the coun- 
ty school administrators, revealed that 
the teachers’ greatest interest lay in 
information on the history of early 
towns and early settlers, the second 
largest number being historical sites 
and homes, colonial crafts and indus- 
tries, followed by present township 
and county government. 

The “Highways of History” tour 
folders were the first step in this di- 


Walter Robson hands out Historical 
Society Brochures at Trevose. 


rection. To augment them, articles 
were written giving a more detailed 
history of the various sites on the 
tours and were released to newspapers 
and radio stations. Last summer a 
survey was made of the county which 
yielded a list of all of the museums, 
another of all of the art exhibits and 
still another listing all of the pools 


HIGHWAYS 
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BUCKS COUNTY 


HISTORICAL-TOURIST COMMISSION 


and parks in the county. This list was 
so extensive that it was divided into 
two sections, the upper part of the 
county and the lower half. Any of 
these may be had upon request to the 
Commission’s office in Fallsington. 
All of this makes up invaluable his- 
torical material. 

As a tourist agency, the Commis- 
sion has been promoting the charms 
of the county most effectively with an 
advertisement in Cue magazine and 
by participation in the Philadelphia 
Travel and Vacation Show in April. 
The unique booth was a replica of the 
entrance to a covered bridge, painted 
barn red like the county bridges. A 
yellowed old poster advertising a sale 
a hundred years ago adorned one 
side. A slide projector continuously 
showed color slides of historic and 
scenic sites. At each side were dis- 
played the new markers that will soon 
be erected around the county. 

The historic markers are another 
splendid project of the Commission. 


(L to R) Claire G. Hennessy, Commis- 
sioner, Ann Hawkes Hutton, Comm. 
Chairman, Co-Comm. J. J. Bodley, Co- 
Comm. Edw. B. Boyer, Chairman, Co- 
Comm. Adolph A. Andrew, Joseph D. 

ac, Comm., James E. Wood, Comm. 
reas. 
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At the Bucks County Historical-Tourist Commission covered bridge booth at the 
Philadelphia Travel & Vacation Show on Friday, April 19, are, left to right: 
Robert Mraz, Morrisville H.S., as Wm. Penn; Mrs. Hal Clark, historian; Mrs. 
Walter W. Robson, Jr., exec. secretary; Walter H. Van Thiel, Comm. staff chair- 
man; Mrs. Raymond V. Hennessy, exhibit chairman: Mrs. Ann Hawkes Hutton, 
Commission Chairman; Rick Hoffman, Morrisville H.S., as George Washington. 


They will be placed this summer at 
carefully selected sites and carry out 
the patriotic colors of red, white and 
blue. Besides the “Highways of His- 
tory” slogan, the name of the site and 
the name of the Commission, there 
are two medallions in color of the 
heads of George Washington and 
William Penn. 

On the opening day of the Travel 
show when Prince Ranier and Prin- 
cess Grace of Monaco opened the 
festivities and visited the booths, Wil- 
liam Penn and George Washington 
were at the Bucks County bridge in 
costume. Two Morrisville high school 
students took the parts, Robert Mraz 
as Penn and Richard Hoffman as 
Washington. Princess Grace, a dis- 
tinguished daughter of Pennsylvania, 
as she was greeted by Mrs. Hutton, 
another distinguished daughter of 
Pennsylvania, remarked about Bucks 
County’s beautiful scenery. 

Thousands of tour folders were 
given out at the booth and thousands 
of visitors who had not known much 
about Bucks County before, became 
educated. Many said they would take 
the tours this summer. 

The “Highways of History” folders 
are a real service to business people of 
the county. One man, when he re- 
ceived a supply, exclaimed delighted- 
ly; “You mean the county is doing 
this? It’s wonderful! Everyday people 
ask me all sorts of questions about 


places in the county that I can’t an- 
swer. Now I can hand out these. This 
is really worth while.” 

All of this means an enormous 
amount of detail work with requests 
for literature and other information 
increasing every day. People ask 
where they can stay in the county, 
where to eat, where to swim, and 
about theaters and other entertain- 
ment. In one week 500 such inquiries 
were received and each one was an- 
swered the same day. 

Midwinter used to be the slow 
months. Now there are no slow 
months. In January 1962 ten inquiries 
were received. In the same month in 
1963 the number was 137 and in- 
creased right through the spring until 
in April of this year the figure was 
326 as against 169 last year. 95% of 
these letters are from out of the coun- 
ty which means that many, many val- 
uable tourist dollars are coming in. 

The covered bridge booth will be 
at the Bucks County Fair this summer 
where pictures will be shown and 
tour folders distributed as they were 
last year. The Commission invites 
everyone to come up and see them. 

Another service that the Commis- 
sion renders to citizens and groups are 
the many speeches the members make 
during the year. In some they explain 
the work of the Commission, in others 
they give a historical talk and always 
they promote the county. A 
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The Glass-Blowers by Daphne Du 
Maurier. New York: Doubleday and 
Co., $4.95. 

Daphne Du Maurier is the descendant 
of a family of glass blowers. The in- 
centive to learn about her predecessors 
is obvious when the reader stops to re- 
alize the amount of research involved in 
creating this book. Throughout the story, 
she has captured the feeling of the era 
and its people. Many authors blunder 
when creating characters; consequently 
their behavior becomes unrealistic. De- 
spite the great number of characters in 
this book and the fact that their lives 
constantly intertwine, Du Maurier never 
makes an error in the handling of her 
subjects. She makes them come to life: 
and the events in the book, no matter 
how dramatic, seem natural. The only 
fault that I found with this novel was 
in Du Maurier’s style. I am speaking of 
the “future reference” she uses. This in- 
forms the reader, in advance, what is 
going to occur next when ít might be 
more interesting to wonder. 

The Glass Blowers is a novel centering 
around a perfect crystal goblet made in 
honor of Louis XV which Mathurin 
Busson, a master glass-blower, passed on 
to his children and which became a sym- 
bol of his heritage. The book points out 
the inhumanity of war and gives the out- 
look of the peasants and.poor, working 
people during the French Revolution. 

Du Maurier gives a rapid, moving 
and interesting account of the lives of 
Robert, Pierre, Michael, Sophie and 
Edme Busson and their families. Even 
though the story’s focal point is their 
lives and occupations it is also concern- 
ed with the government of France from 
the “Ancient Regime” until Napoleon 
ascended the throne. Many accounts of 
the Revolution have been written, but 
few of them are about the commoners 
whose lives were affected and altered. 
The historical background and the de- 
scriptive style of Daphne Du Maurier 
combine to produce an excellent histori- 
cal novel. 

—Marita H. Clarkson 

An Island for a Pelican by Edward Fen- 
ton (illustrated by Dmitris Davis). 
New York: Doubleday & Co., $2.95. 

Children will like this story of a simple 

Greek Sailor, a boy and a pelican named 

Petros. The pelican captures the heart of 

the island people as it captures most of 
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the tourist trade from the surrounding 
islands. Petros is kidnapped by a neigh- 
boring island and Mediterranean temper- 
aments are aroused. With a little help, 
the pelican returns, bringing happiness 
again to the pretty island of 366 church- 
es, including one big enough only for a 
cat and her kittens. 

The lovely water color illustrations 
are part of the enjoyment of this tale 
based upon a true story about a pelican 
on the island of Mykonos. 


The House of Many Colors by Helen 
Kay (illustrated by Lilian Obligado). 
New York: Abelard Schuman, $2.95. 

A beautiful white house on the Rome 

Road inspires two friends to paint their 

own run-down apartment house. This 

would seem to be a formidable project 
for two nine year old boys not even 
possessing enough money for paint. De- 
spite this obstacle and others such as 
losing all one’s buttons in the button 
game; the mean old tenant, Gino, and 
an inability to mix the same shade of 
paint twice, the boys transform their 
tired looking house. An accident occurs 
to the creation, and what the two artists 
thought was a failure, turns out to be 

a masterpiece. 

I read the story aloud to my fourth 
grade class who loved Marco and Aldo, 
the high spirited boys who were deter- 
mined to complete their project. The 
humor and joy of the Italian people, 
so beautifully captured by Helen Kay, 
delights children. 

—Brenda Ganz, 4th grade teacher 
New Fairfleld School 
New Fairfield, Conn. 


The Unicorn by Iris Murdoch. New 

York: The Viking Press, $5.00. 

. .. a grey stone wall... and indica- 
tions of an overgrown garden with a 
few bedraggled fir trees and a monkey 
puzzle . . . locked Gaze Castle from the 
black cliffs and the sea beyond, much as 
all enchanted castles are locked against 
intruders, benign or not. There, Marion 
Taylor had arrived, all fresh air and 
common sense, as governess to Hannah 
Crean-Smith. Captive in her own castle, 
she was attended by a small coterie, 
loyal, loving and possessive. 

So Miss Murdoch has set a fairy tale 
that immediately puts us under the 
spell of Gaze. Once Marion has recog- 
nized the Sleeping Beauty in Hannah, 
her attempts to awaken her with the 
rational turn to futile gestures. For one 
cannot battle the dream with reality. 
And Marion, too, was constantly on the 
verge of slipping under, of being mag- 
netized by the various and striking 
Castle inmates, beginning with Hannah 
Crean-Smith. 

Hannah, the princess, the unicorn of 
the title, was pure indeed. She was be- 
guiling and elusive, a will o’ the wisp 
who managed to escape any relation- 
ship she provoked. Gerald Scottow, 
hunter and sadist, virile homosexual, 
used whatever part of his nature de- 
manded to keep matters in the castle 
under control and Hannah the prisoner 
she had been for seven years. Violet 
Everscreech, housekeeper, had the aura 
of a vampire. Whatever vitality she had. 
she absorbed from those around her and 
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lived through them. Effingham Cooper, 
the ineffectual lover, was Prince Charm- 
ing enough to penetrate the castle walls 
but powerless against the magic of the 
tower room, Hannah’s slightly disorder- 
ed quarters, always perfumed by the 
faint aroma of gin. 

Certainly I was held by the rich and 
evocative language, the gothic atmo- 
sphere and the suspense. Yet, as a read- 
er of this century, one question continu- 
ed to nag. What was the moral of this 
bizarre and haunting tale? What was 
Miss Murdoch saying? When the spell 
was broken and the disenchanted return- 
ed to their humdrum lives. what had we 
learned? Was the message, in part, con- 
cerned with love: that it lies only in the 
heart of the lover while the beloved is 
an imovossible image he conjures? Did 
Miss Murdoch say, perhaps, that for 
those whose life is a dream the only 
awakening is death? 

Other readers, and I hope there will 
be many, may find other messages. or 
none; but they will search for one. For 
they will know it is there, somewhere 
bevond the castle facade in its dark in- 
terior, somewhere in the behavior, 
speech, involvments of all the prisoners 
of Gaze Castle. 

—Peggy Lewis 


Quiet Story by Rhoda Levine. New 
York: Atheneum, $1.95. 
This little book should be read aloud 
in a soft voice. Miss Levine has an ear 
for the music of words put down simply 
and, also, a deep message about friend- 
ship. Rosalie Richards has illustrated 
this proem with such sympathetic line 
and color that text and pictures together 
shush the young listener to hear and see 
the Quiet Story. 
—P.K.L. 


New Hope Area Guide compiled by 
Phoebe Chorley and Barbara Penrose 
and designed by Chorley Graphics. 
New Hope, Pa.: The Solebury Coop- 
erative Association, 25c. 

This guide (prepared under the auspices 

of the Solebury Cooperative Associa- 

tion), which opens with a short note on 

New Hope’s history, covers more area 

than its title indicates. The compilers 

have collected, recorded and made avail- 
able more useful information than any 

other pamphlet to date. Beginning with a 

list of schools, public, private and paro- 

chial, it continues to cover churches, 
restaurants and taverns, and everyday 
emergency services. The section, “Things 
to See and Do in New Hope,” includes 
art galleries, entertainment, films, parks 
and historical sites, and special events. 
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Tuesdays and Fridays by Brooks Atkin- 

son. Random House. $4.50. 
Since retiring from his New York Times 
column, “Critic At Large,” Mr. Atkin- 
son has been writing a pleasant, rambl- 
ing column for the Times on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays on a wide range of topics: 
“P. G. Wodehouse”; “Will Cather”; 
“Faulkner and Comedy”; “Wildlife By 
Subway”; “Two Sides of Christmas,” 
“Sex on Purpose” to name a few. “Car 
on Loan” is a gem that will be treasured 
by every car owner and “Stinkards of 
Television” reduces the ubiquitous TV 
Commercial to an odorous pulp. A de- 
lightful collection of intelligent and 
witty essays. 


Vacations Abroad — 1963 (Compiled by 
Unesco). New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, $1.25. 

1963 — Study Abroad (Compiled by 
Unesco). New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, $3.00. 

Unesco has compiled, in Vacations 

Abroad, an International Directory of 

summer courses, study tours and work 

camps (1,050 institutions with head- 
quarters in 81 countries), in three langu- 
ages, English, French and Spanish. Al- 
though the directory makes no attempt 
to evaluate, it provides information on 

available financial assistance; includes a 

bibliography to other publications listing 

similar material; lists hostels, holiday 
camps and centers and other, short-term 
exchange opportunities. Here we learn, 
for example, of seminars in New Delhi” 

. . on all subjects concerning child and 

youth welfare . . .” for a fee of 20 

rupees; or a summer school in Dublin 

on “Ireland, Past and Present,” fee, 
£8.10s. covering course and visits. 


Study Abroad, on the other hand, 
furnishes 745 pages of more than 130,- 
000 opportunities for subsidized, inter- 
national study and travel in 1963. Offers 
are listed according to fields of study. 
We learn that while the Finlandia 
Foundation’s Jean Sibelius Memorial 
Scholarship is available to nationals of 
USA for study in Finland and to na- 
tionals of Finland for studies in USA, 
the Positano Art Workshop’s grant is 
available to nationals of all countries. 
Study Abroad also lists opportunities in 
the same three languages. Both books 
are valuable indices for the student who 
wishes to travel and the adult who wish- 
es to pursue his interests further, abroad 
and at home. 

Folklore of American Weather by Eric 
Sloane. New York: Duell, Slodn & 
Pearce, $3.50. 

The weather has certainly suffered more 

in the name of conversation than any 

other controversial topic. Eric Sloane’s 
book, beside tracing almanac lore to its 
origin (It is raining cats and dogs! — 

Pennsylvania German, probable mispro- 

nunciation of cats and ducks; or “There’s 

News in the wind!, Boston’s Weather- 

wise Almanac, from the weathervane’s 

North, East, West and South), tells also 

what is True, False and Probable in 

weather lore. 

When the night has a fever, it cries 
in the morning, an American Indian 
saying, is listed as True; Morning rain 
is like the old lady’s dance;/It doesn’t 
last very long . . . (from Maine) is 
probable; It is bad luck to point at a 
rainbow (Indians from New York State) 
is False — neither of you nor the rain- 
bow will disappear. All in all, Folklore 
of American Weather supplies many 
handy facts for those who plan to com- 
pete with Abe Weatherwise. —P.K.L. 
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CRIME CORNER 
Title and Description 


Evaluation 


The Light Of Day by Eric Ambler (Knopf $3.95). A master- 
ful tale of intrigue and suspense in the finest Ambler tradi- 
tion. Arthur Abdel Simpson, of mixed English and Egyp- 
tian blood, petty thief and panderer, suddenly finds himself 
up to his frightened neck in an international conspiracy 
which hurtles at breath-taking pace to a beautifully evolved 


conclusion. 


Alfred Hitchcock Presents: 16 Skeletons From My Closet— 
(Dell. 50c). Sixteen fast-pased tales of murder and suspense 


by top craftsmen in the art of chilling. Guaranteed to cool 


you off on the hottest night. 


The Wasp by Ursula Curtiss—(Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50). 
Kate, a Barlow by marriage, a widow by accident, lives out 
weeks of terror skillfully plotted by an implacable unknown. 
The wasp triggers an accident, building blackmail and ten- 


sion to a stinging climax. 


Great Science Fiction About Doctors—(Collier Books, New 
York, 95c). Edited by Groff Conklin and Noah D. Fabri- 
cant, M.D. A way-out collection of medical science fiction 
old and new including Nathaniel Hawthorn’s, “Rappaccini’s 


Daughter.” 


CODE 


**** __ Excellent — original plot 
*** _ Very good 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT! 
Crewel — Homespum — Madras 


Che 


FABRIC SHOP 


EX 7-0767 
19 BRIDGE ST, 
LAMBERTVILLE, N. J. 


* Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 


New Hope, Pa. 


Daily 9-6 


The Library BOOK SHOP 


Latest Editions, Prints, Maps, 
Greeting Cards, Stationery 
CENTER AVE. & COURT ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
Phone WO 8-2131 


— Dull 
— Could be worse but not much. 


All the books reviewed on these pages may be 
secured at 


The New Delaware Book Shop 
49 W. Ferry Street, New Hope, Pa. 


ITALY THE ARTIST’S WAY 


A summer holiday in Positano on the Mediter- 
ranean with painting and drawing in historic 
Palazzo Murat. Individual instruction, distin- 
guished staff. May through September. (11th 
year). Write Box 3129 Grand Central Station, 
New York 17. 


POSITANO ART WORKSHOP 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
Were sold in 1961 by members of Sunday 
Schools, Ladies Aids, Young People’s Groups, 
ete. They enable you to earn monéy for your 
treasury, and make friends for your organization. 

Sample FREE to Official. 
SANGAMON M:LLS, INC. 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


MEMORY LANE 


Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 

Rainbow Art Glass 
Blueg ate- Candles 


Early American 
Wood Decor 


Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 


Store hours Week Days 10 AM to 6 PM 
Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 PM. 
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Casa Mila Y Camps | in Barcelona, Spain, 
an example of Gaudi architecture. 


Bucks Countians Abroad 


These are excerpts from the letter of 

John Mail, who runs Jack Kelly’s 
Shop in New Hope, Pa. 
Early February: “Just in way of re- 
porting: all goes well with my trip 
so far — had a very good time in 
Amsterdam. It has style, and, bless 
the Dutch, they speak English. 

“I went to visit a friend for a week 
in Bruxells where it was so crowded 
that they turned the Gran’ Place (the 
Townhall Square) into a car-parking 
space in the afternoons, after the 
flower market was finished. To see 
this perfect square of 14th Century 
grandeur — much gold and curley- 
cues and spires and scheptagels — 
and then all the Fiats, Rolls and Mer- 
cedes move in and jam it. Jean Coc- 
teau said, in a magazine article, ‘It is 
the most beautiful parking lot in the 
world!’ ” 

February 23: “Palma de Mallorca 

. I hate to rub in salt, but the 
weather here is warm and sunny every 
day. We have had the tail end of a 
mild sorocco, but the brave sun shone 
right through it, and it was still possi- 
ble to sit outside in one of the dozens 
of sheltered cafés. So, after the cold 
of Paris, Barcelona was like walking 
into May; and it is an individual and 
wonderful city. Of all the years I have 
been coming here, I’d say Amsterdam 
and Barcelona have stayed with more 
of their original qualities than any 
other places in Europe. Now don’t 
misunderstand me. I’m not one of the 
Precious Group who cries when a 
radio replaces an old Town Crier, but 
I do also think, as in Italy, that they 
lose something when they put a fluor- 
escent halo around a XII Century 
Madonna’s poor, carved head or a 
Pepsi-Cola sign along the Appian 
Way. 

“In any case, Barcelona is wonder- 
ful, too, because of all the Gaudi 
architecture; his tortured iron doors 
and his liquid use of flowing lines in 
the stone. And then, really to amuse 
you, he stuck in ceramic tiles and 
mosaic walls of pink and poison green 
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and bordered them in lavender and 
gold (just so they didn’t look too 
tailored). Anyhow, you see these 
confections at every turn. Even the 
subway is art nouveau. And there are 
thousands and thousands of sweet, 
singing birds, two of which christened 
me, but I took it as a symbol of great 
good luck — and my stay was a gi- 
gantic success! Then, the flower stalls 
are famous — blocks of them, heavy 
with mimosa and carnations, so you 
do forget the calendar. 

“Here, Palma is not as lemony to 

the taste but provides an outdoorish 
life and beautiful water and boats 
everywhere, In case I get impatient I 
remember that the cathedral here took 
350 years to build.” 
March 16—Rome: “Went back to 
Barcelona again, since I last wrote — 
and it’s true, only more so! Of 
course, the sunshine never hurts a 
traveler’s feelings, and each day there 
now is glorious and warm. The broad- 
er the sun shines on them, the more 
the cafés spread themselves all over 
the sidewalks. I especially like an old 
café at the foot of the Ramblas. The 
morning sun is good, and so is the 
coffee. Here the wonderful statue of 
Colon (Christopher Columbus to us) 
points out to the’ sea. I realized that 
it must be this design from which 
Columbus Circle in New York was 
copied. From the café you can see 
the Mediterranean and the little 
boats that take you to the island 
where you can have a grand fill of 
fresh shrimp and then quench your 
thirst with that dry Catalan wine that 
costs so little and does such a lot. 
There are palm trees too, getting over 
their surprise of this winter’s snow, 
the worst winter in fifty years. 

“Anyhow, I find it a magical place, 
a little dusty and not too posh. But to 
contradict this at once, the elegance 
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of some of the shops is fantastic. 
Eva’s Botique is a little grander than 
most of those on the St. Honore Fau- 
bourg in Paris, and her prices for 
wonderful creations are less than 
ready-made clothes in France. 


TRAVEL 


(Continued from Page 16) 


case don’t be surprised at the taste of 
the drinking water at mealtimes as 
Thais often serve it scented. 

In addition to scene-watching, spec- 
tating in Bangkok includes the whole, 
wonderful, exotic world of Thai danc- 
ing, which you can see at the Silpa- 
korn Theatre and at some of the bet- 
ter nightclubs (most visitors wish to 
see more than one performance) and 
there’s the mad world of Thai boxing 
— done to oriental music. It’s a sport 
in which knees, elbows and feet play 
as important a part as the gloved fist. 
The traveler is intrigued with its uni- 
queness, the great quantities of Thais 
in the audience with the vast number 
of opportunities for betting. 

No scene in Bangkok is complete 
without the shaven-headed, cigarette- 
smoking, umbrella-toting, saffron- 
robed monks of Thailand, and no 
scene is without them. In the interests 
of learning humility and renunciation 
they are required to make morning 
rounds with begging bowls to get their 
daily food. One sees them everywhere, 
for at some period in their lives al- 
most all Thai youth enter the priest- 
hood for at least a few months 
(though few remain for life). Moving 
about in the early hours, this quiet 
multitude turns the streets of the city 
into what at least one traveler has 
called “Bangkok’s golden roads of 
morning.” 


FINEST DISPLAY IN THE EAST 
AN ACRE 


SWIM POOLS 


POOL HEATERS — SLIDING BOARDS 
CHEMICALS — ALL ACCESSORIES 
Rt. 413 Bristol, Pa. Opp. Bargain City 

Phone ST 8-0838 


Open 9 to 9 Closed Sunday 
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A Medium of Exchange 


(Continued from Page 19) 
tance between Bentonville and Oaks, 
but how far a journey it seemed to 
them; this step from a known and 
familiar life to the unknown future. 

They had reached the little town of 
Oaks in mid-afternoon and been 
handed the keys to the house by the 
school principal who also introduced 
David to a few of the other teachers 
and showed him his first class-roém 
while Jane stood watching him 

Then they had gone together to 
their new home on the outskirts of 
the village. Laughing like a couple of 
children they had explored the house 
from cellar to attic and then unpacked 
the good home-cooked food their two 
Mothers had insisted on supplying, 
obviously doubting their ability to 
take care of themselves. They had 
trouble crowding this food into the 
already overstocked refrigerator Mrs. 
Mathews, who evidently suffered from 
the same doubts, had left for them. 

Supper over they had seized a bas- 
ket and gone up the hill to the orch- 
ard and here stood the basket they 
had brought back with them as if in 
proof of the length of the journey 
they had made while there. 

Finally when all was as neat as a 
new dime and the shadows were 
huddled bluely around the back steps 
she picked up the basket of apples 
and a paring knife and filled her 
waiting pie-crust with the fragrant 
slices. She sprinkled them with lemon 
juice and sugar, dotted them with 
butter then slid the pie into the 
waiting oven. 

When he came whistling up the 
path at dusk she ran into the kitchen 
to snatch the still warm pie off the 
counter. Hearing him behind her she 
turned swiftly, the pie in her hands 
and found herself almost in his arms. 
Wordlessly, she held the pie out to 
him and saw his hands go out to her 
with a small white-wrapped package 
in one of them. 

In a moment she held on her palm 
a little gold heart-shaped locket with 
enameled blue forget-me-nots on it 
and he held the pie. Over their gifts 
their eyes met and each knew his gift 
had been accepted and without any 
need of speech, understood. 

So a tradition is begun and so does 
a marriage acquire its own climate — 
its own language. Of course, all apple 
pies weren’t ‘special’ nor were all 
gifts ‘special gifts.’ Still there had 
been many special pies and somehow 
they had all tasted ‘special,’ too. 
Sometimes the crust was poor or the 
apples skimpy, once the apple pie had 
even been made of pears and no one 
had guessed its secret. The gifts vari- 
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ed, too, from that first locket to dime- 
store pearls, through a single rose, a 
paper-back book of poetry to a pair 
of diamond earrings and once, a 
single ticket to an opera. 

Perhaps it was strange that neither 
of them ever had any doubt as to 
which were the ‘special’ gifts or pies. 
Or, was it so strange, since each such 
interchange marked a tangible re- 
sponse to an unspoken or even un- 
realized need of one or both of them. 
Somehow this simple act became 
through the years the hard-rock core 
of their marriage, a secret place where 
each returned for restoration or com- 
fort. 

Never, even at first, was it used for 
the purely physical expression of their 
love instead it tokened so many dif- 
ferent things — pleasure at a raise in 
pay or an expression of faith in a 
time of un-employment — joy at the 
coming of a new baby or the deep 
relief at a child’s recovery from ill- 
ness and just recently pride at a son’s 
graduation from college. Always there 
was this meeting of the eyes, this 
speaking without words; this secret 
message translatable only to each 
other. 

There had been a ‘special gift’ ex- 
change when he enlisted and left her 
tearfully watching his train pull out 
with his photograph in her hand and 
her apple pie lying heavy beneath his 
khaki covered ribs. There was, to 
balance this, the triumphant apple pie 
with ice-cream when he returned from 
war unscathed and handed her a 
souvenir bracelet while their children 
gazed at this almost stranger who was 
hugging Mother so hard. 

Earlier there had been the shame- 
faced apple pie with which she crept 
timidly home again after running 
back-home-to-Mother and found him 
repentant too, waiting on the door- 
step with a long wished for box of 
oil paints and canvas in his hands. 

There was even a burnt pie which 
marked her succumbing to the suspi- 
cion that he was unfaithful to her. 
That had been the time she found 
Nancy’s note in David’s pocket and 
lipstick on his handkerchief. Still 
holding these things in her hands and 
only mildly curious she had answered 
the phone to hear a whispering voice 
suggest she find out why her husband 
was so late coming home from faculty 
meetings and who he took home first! 
Also why a young and pretty widowed 
teacher had been seen crying on 
David’s shoulder at the railroad sta- 
tion at a time when both should have 
been busy with their classes. Only 
craven fear had prevented her ques- 
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EQUIPMENT 
SUPPLIES 
SERVICES 

ACCESSORIES 


The Finer Pools Are 


Serviced by Poolside! 


POOLSIDE 
SERVICE & SUPPLY CO. 


41 BUTTONWOOD LANE 
BUTTONWOOD MANOR 
348-3339 DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


CUSTOM PAPERHANGING 


AND PAINTING 


Quality work by skilled craftsmen 
who have been with Sinkler as 
long as 40 years. Our staff of 35 
to 40 men is at your disposal. 


y 


Established ý S 1907 


Earle Sinkler & Sons 


484 2nd St. Pike, SOUTHAMPTON 
PHONE 348-3143 — EL 7-1148 


FURNITURE BEDDING 
Country Club Shopping 
Center 


Route 1, Levitown, Pa. 
Specializing in all types of bedding; 
odd-sized box springs and mattresses 
for antique beds, convertible sofas, 
chairs, etc. Simmons, Sealy, Serta, 

Honorbilt. 


AGENCY 


Warren B. Watson, 


72 NORTH MAIN STREET 


Doylestown, Pa. 
“Complete Insurance Protection” 


Doylestown — 348-4901 
Buckingham — 794-7644 
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Personal Poison 
(Continued from Page 9) 
with a theatrical sense. 

“Have you heard anything from 
him?” 

“No, nothing. I’ve just been won- 
dering what I ought to do.” 

“Try to act as naturally as you can. 
We'll have someone watch your office 
and your home until your brother is 
located. Do you have any alarm or 
protection system in case of trouble?” 

“No, only an automatic at home. 
Do you think I ought to bring it to 
the office with me?” (My God, he 
thought, I’m getting an official help- 
ing hand.) 

“We don’t recommend firearms, but 
it’s hard to tell what a man will do if 
he feels vengeful. 

“Now look, Lieutenant, there’s no 
love lost between us, but he is my 
brother, and I don’t want him shot 
down if it can be helped. I'll feel safe 
with my automatic in the drawer, so 
let me talk to him if he comes, will 
you? It would be better for him if 
he turned himself in, wouldn’t it?” 

“We can’t let people take chances 
like that. You'll have to trust us to 
take charge as soon as we spot him. 
Don’t try to do anything except pro- 
tect yourself. We’ll detail men to your 
office and home, starting now. Good- 
bye, Mr. Marsden.” 

“Goodbye, and thank you,” re- 
plied Harry. He stood reflecting for 
some time, before driving home for 
his automatic. 

A week had passed since Harry had 
talked with Lieutenant Ambers. No- 
thing unusual had happened except 
for the appearance of a nondescript 
man who loitered every day outside 
his office, and an equally inconspici- 
ous man doing the same around his 
home every evening. Poor devils did- 
nt have much to do except smoke a 
cigaret, inspect their fingernails, and 
adjust their ties day after day. He be- 
gan to feel a little ashamed, especial- 
ly when they had to stand outside in 
the rain or wind. Perhaps Benny had 
succeeded in making fools of them 
all, as usual. 

The morning of the eighth day 
Harry arrived at his office early. His 
watcher was just starting to keep his 
vigil. They nodded to each other be- 
fore he climbed the short flight of 
stairs and unlocked the door marked, 
“Harold Marsden, C.P.A.” It was 
income tax time, and he had a dozen 
accounts to catch up on. He walked 
across his modest little office to adjust 
the blinds to let in more daylight, 
then went over to his littered desk and 
slid the automatic from his pocket 
into the upper right hand drawer. 

“Hi, Harry.” Benny’s voice startled 
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him so that he closed the drawer on 
his fingers. Despite the pain he man- 
aged to grasp the gun and bring it up 
with his hand. 

“You don’t need a gun, Harry. I’m 
not armed,’ Benny laughed, as he 
stepped out from behind the filing 
cabinet. 

“Damn him,” thought Harry, his 
visions of being very dignified and 
cool dissolving. He wanted to suck his 
sore fingers, but didn’t dare shift the 
revolver. 

“How the hell did you get in?” he 
gasped. 

“Along with these snappy clothes, 
Louis Frank loaned me some of the 
tools of his trade. You meet some 
useful characters where I’ve been liv- 
ing lately. I’ve been waiting in here 
all night.” 

Benny turned and locked the door 
and then stepped forward into the 
light. He looked pathetic, and a little 
absurd, in old blue serge pants and a 
dirty suede jacket. Benny had always 
managed to dress well. Harry’s visions 
of revenge returned. Standing there in 
his well tailored grey flannel, he felt, 
for the first time, that he had the ad- 
vantage. He was reassured by the 
knowledge that no matter what hap- 
pened in the office now, the police 
would be sympathetic toward him. 

“What do you want?” Harry de- 
manded. 

“What does anyone who breaks out 
of jail want? Enough money to travel 
out of here, Harry.” 

“Why come to me? All your life 
you've handed me the dirty end of the 
stick, 

“Because I knew you'd love to feel 
superior to me; to think I needed you. 
I saw your face the day I was con- 
victed. That was the happiest day of 
your life, wasn’t it, Harry boy?” 

“How do you know I won't just 
hold this gun on you and call the 
police?” Harry asked. “In fact, there’s 
a man out on the sidewalk I could 
call to from the window.” 

“You won’t, because it would spoil 
your little play. You’d rather see me 
crawl,” said Benny taking a few steps 
toward the desk. 

“Stand where you are!” ordered 
Harry. “You’re damn right it would 
spoil it. I'll give you some money all 
right. All there is in the safe. But 
you'll never walk out with it — you'll 
die with it clutched in your hand. 

Harry stepped back, 
keeping the gun aimed at Benny. By 
twisting his body, and crouching 
slightly, he managed to open the safe. 
He removed a thick pile of bills and 
threw them toward his brother. Benny 
automatically lunged forward, not to 
catch the flying bills, but to try to 
grab the outstretched hand holding 
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DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
Gifts - Furniture - China 
Glass - Copper - Brass - Pewter 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt 232) 
Southampton — Below Street Rd. 
ELmwood 7-1010 


Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30 
Tuesday & Friday Evening 7:30 to 9:30 


BUCKS COUNTY 
PLAYHOUSE 
= New Hope, Pa. 862-2041 
Now playing thru June 8 
HOWARD KEEL 
“The Crossing” 
An exciting new play 


ae 10 thru J orcs: 


WM. H. STAHL, CHEVROLET 
SOUTHAMPTON 
365 STREET ROAD Elmwood 7-2295 


IDEAS AND MATERIALS 
FOR EASTER & CHRISTMAS 


THE 


> PINK 
Sev 


CHRISTMAS SHOP 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
EVERY DAY EXCEPT SUNDAY 
9:30 TO 5:30 


OLDWICK ROAD 
ROUTE 523 
OLDWICK, N. J. 


Oldwick 


Telephone 
GENEVA 9-2435 


Flemington 
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Personal Poison 


the gun. 

Out on the pavement Detective 
Burns, attempting to look insignifi- 
cant, anticipated another dull day. 
A shot rang out. It seemed to come 
trom the direction of Marsden’s office, 
although no one had entered the 
building since the accountant went in. 
Reaching for his gun, he started up 
the stairs two at a time. 

“Mr. Marsden, are you all right?” 


“Yes, I’m all right I guess,” Mars- 
den quivered. He stood leaning up 
against the door jamb, his suit rumpl- 
ed and his tie awry. His face was grey 
between the fingers of his trembling 
hands. “He’s in there. My brother. 
He’s in there on the floor. He tried to 
grab all my cash. I went for him. I 
couldn’t call you or anything. I only 
meant to stop him. I didn’t mean to 
shoot.” 

Burns strode in to the body crumpl- 
ed face down on the floor; bent over 


it to see if there was any life in it. No, 
apparently not. There was a small 
wad of bills crushed in one of the 
dead man’s hands, and a few more 
scattered near by. 

“Lucky you didn’t have a large 
amount of cash on hand” observed 
Burns. “How did he get in? No one 
entered the front door.” 

“During the night. He broke in and 
waited.” 

Burns felt sorry for the guy. He 
looked ready to collapse. “O.K. I'll 
notify the station, call an ambulance, 
and then take a good look around. 
Can you make it home alone?” 

“Yes, I can make it,” he whispered. 

“We’ll have to get a statement from 
you as soon as possible, Mr. Marsden. 
Sorry to bother you, but it’s neces- 
sary.” 

“I know. If I can just go home.” 

“Sure you can make it?” Burns 
asked concernedly. 

“Yes, sure,” he answered as he 
shuffled unsteadily toward the stairs. 
He went down them like a man in a 
dream, stumbling and wiping the un- 
bidden tears away with the back of 
his hand. 

As he opened the door to the street, 
the little man leaning against the 
building straightened up and thrust 
his face into his. “You lousy stool 
pigeon,” he hissed, “having cops stak- 
ed out on your own brother.” 

“Shut up, Louis, and let’s get out 
of here before they find out I got his 
gun and made him change suits with 
me before I shot him,” snarled Benny 
the actor. A 
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DONT STRAIN 
YOUR EYES 
READING 
TIME TABLES 


MIS TA TRAVEL AGENCY 


52 E. STATE ST., DOYLESTOWN 


348-4700 


Open Six Days A Week; Evenings By Appointment 


“YOUR PLEASURE IS OUR BUSINESS” 


St. John Terrell’s 
MUSIC CIRCUS 
Lambertville, N. J. 


EX 7-1500 
June 1- 9 Carousel 
June 11-16 The Unsinkable Molly 
Brown 
June 18-23 Brigadoon 
June 25- j 
July 7 South Pacific 
SPECIALS 


June 10 Erroll Garner 
June 17 Dave Brubeck 
June 24 Louis Armstrong 
July 1 The Limelighters 


Sunday Folk Specials 4 P.M. 


June 9 Leon Bibb & The Tarriers 
June 16 Pete Seeger 


June 30 Clancy Bros. & 
Tommy Makem 


Zohlman Nursing Home 


24 HR. REG. NURSING CARE 
F. M. Froio, R.N. 
Director and Owner 
Richlandtown, Pa. 536-5455 
See Our New Enlarged Addition 


© VISTA "63 


WALTER’S NURSERY 


Original Designing for Japanese, 
Evergreen, Rock and Woods Gardens 
Prepared Nursery Stock For 


Late Spring and Summer Planting 
Point Pleasant, Pa. 


297-5860 


RAYMOND J. SPRY 


Office Machines 


Free Repair Estimates on Your 
Typewriters, Adding Machines 
and Calculators 

Free Pick-Up and Delivery 
Sales — Service — Rentals 


42 West Street 
or Phone 348-9773 


Authorized 
Underwood-Olivetti Agent 


PEN RYN SCHOOL CAMP 
A DAY CAMP FOR BOYS, AGE 5-14 


Dedicated to developing the potentialities 
of the Individual boy. Located on the 
Delaware River. Between Andalusia & 
Cornwells Hgts. 


Grant C. Swartley—Director 
1902 Silver Ave. — Abington, Pa. 
Oldfield 9-1850 


CAMPBELL’S 
TOLL GATE GARDENS 


FLORIST & NURSERY 


Funerals - Weddings - Corsages 
Dish Gardens - Planters 


ROUTE 463 HORSHAM, ROAD 
PROSPECTVILLE, PA. MI 6-2345 


Doylestown, Pa. 
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he end, then, begins. There are 

signs; the chalkiness of the hands; 
the flaking of the skin; the slow, lab- 
ored heart beats. It begins in earnest. 
Life, spinning out of me like a thin 
wire; spiraling across the room; coil- 
ing through quiet hours or empty 
rooms and sealed tombs. Tick-tock, 
grandfather clock, tock-tock; time 
rolls from under my feet as I write 
my own wincing obituary. 

I squeeze my brain for a begin- 
ning. “Today the little fern crumbles 
and tomorrow it dies.” But what is 
that? Nothing. Criss-cross, shooting 
star, I am alone in the hallowness; 
my life is a scream in the vacuum, 
there is no echo; nothing inside looks 
out, nothing outside looks in; it is all 
emptiness. 

But I am forgetting my obituary. 
One does not die without merit, 
something to the good, some way one 
has moved the groaning world. I wish 
I could say death is an agony; that I 
suffer and twist upon the sheet, brave- 
ly clutching the bedstead. My death 
is nothing but quiet decomposition. It 
does not justify life. 

“Once upon a tired red herring day 
I saw Moby, like a gigantic iceberg, 
spouting at the sky and skimming the 
waves; drifting, day into dusky night, 
glistening in the moonlight, dazzling 
in my head.” There’s a dead-end. 
Hallucinations will not tally up the 
books. Tick-tock, grandfather clock, 
tick-tock. 

It’s time’s been my enemy; ruthless 
time running endlessly within my 
skull, hanging white icicles on my 
bones. My bones are chilled through. 
I am a frozen red top spinning aim- 
lessly through the universe, wailing 
over skinned knees and worn joints. 
Tick-tock, the bird flips through the 
air; tick-tock, it flutters into a tree; 
tick-tock, it disappears in the foliage; 
tick-tock, tick-tock. 

My pin-cushion brain is faltering: 
rambling, rumbling, tumbling and 
tripping through empty hours. Who 
screamed? Did I hear a scream? Or 
was it only some sad birti song? Tick- 
tock. 

It’s difficult to keep the mind in 
focus, the lens slips away and blurs 
the task at hand. I must be on with 
it. The obituary. TIl editorialize a bit, 
it’s the custom; a pat on the back 
here, a good deed there; something 
memorable, so that what is not known 
will not be forgotten; a few choice 
phrases, a brief summary of events 

. if there were any. 

“He died after a lingering illness.” 
Tick-tock. No. That’s not specific, 
it’s unjournalistic. “He died after a 
lingering illness, life.” Thats the 
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ticket. “Well known for . . . ” There’s 
a blind alley. “He left to mourn. . .” 
Briefer, “He left.” Other facts. “He 
was a member of the following civic 
organizations . . .” Briefer, “He was.” 
But that pushes the truth out of its 
box. No matter. All’s well. I’ll not do 
an obituary. I have not the journalistic 
bend. The facts elude me. A eulogy’s 
more my style; the truth be damned. 
Pll construct a comforting dream to 
die by, adding one more dream to 
libraries full of dreams; I’ll die like a 
human being, like a person. It will be 
a record, a creation of reality, a scroll 
to be read over my coffin. Tick-tock. 
Will there be a coffin? Who would 
provide it? Will there be a funeral? 
Who would come? Never mind. The 
medical students will read it over my 
formaldehyde-drenched body before 
they begin their learned explorations. 
Tick-tock, tick-tock. 

“Gone to rest.” I rather like that. 
It sooths. Wait. “Gone home to rest.” 
There’s an improvement. “He will be 
remembered and loved by those who 
knew him.” There’s the pablum of 
life itself. Remembered and loved. 
That’s the touchstone, the litmus pap- 
er of judgment, the heavenly audi- 
tion, the proof of the muddling. Tick- 
tock, tickity-tock. Did I hear a 
scream? Or was it only the wind? It 
was the wind. 

Whine the night and howl the 
moon, oh wind; slant the rain, shift 
the clouds, bend the wheat, drift the 
seeds, cool the heat; blow the valley, 
break the bloom from veined stem, 
topple the oak; breath heavily upon 
the world but blow the night into 
dawn. 


Pure emotionalism, symbolizing 


nothing. A fanatic outburst of fright. 
It was not the wind but only some sad 
bird song. Tick-tock. A thrush, per- 
haps. Tick-tock. Only some old for- 
lorn bird lost his nest or something 
else insignificant. 


. remembered and loved be- 
cause of his kindness to old ladies, 
mothers and children.” That’s the 
stuff. “Surely goodness and mercy 
will follow him all the days of his 
death. Time runneth over. Though 
he walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death he will only scream.” 
Tick-tock. I'll not last the night out. 
1 feel life trickling out at my extremi- 
ties, seeping through my toes and 
fingers; draining out in great muddy 
pools on the floor. 

I digress. It’s an old habit. I was 
busy writing the fiction of life when 
suddenly I became distracted. TIl 
strike the part about the valley of 
death. It’s of no importance. A small 
blunder, plunging like that from kind- 
ness to old ladies into some non-exist- 
ent valley. Tick-tock, tick-tock. Prob- 
ably an attempt to scare myself. Bet- 
ter that I continue my eulogy; a bit 
of perfume for the death-stench of 
my body and—not the least of it—a 
bit of soft assurance for the onlook- 
ers, proving that life means something 
after all. 

There it is. A slip of the tongue. 
There’s the glory of it. A slip of the 
tongue and I am wrapped in eternal 
banners. I soar. Balance the books. 

Homage. On your knees. My heart 
surges. I gather the strength for death. 
Let the clock run out. Let the crowds 
gather. Bow down when you hear my 
eulogy. Bow down, for I offer you 
assurance. On your knees. A 
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A Medium of Exchange 


(Continued from Page 27) SEAL OF SERVICE 
tioning him, and she took small com- S 
fort in the knowledge that she never 
had mentipned it to him, even when 
in his own good time he had told her 
of Nancy’s troubled wish to re-marry, 
this time to a childhood sweetheart 
who must go to Arizona in a search 
for health. He had given her the en- 
couragement she needed and the note 
and lipstick and tearful partings were 
all innocently part of his efforts at 
being a friend in need. 

Somehow in her remorse for doubt- 
ing him she had burned the pie, but 
David had eaten it with every evi- 
dence of enjoyment and had left her 
to wonder 


Smiling a little ruefully, she got up 
and removed the pie from the oven 
reflecting on the many ways and times 
this act on her part had so unfailingly 
been met by his intuitive response 
with a gift. Knowing, as she did, the 
surprising news Dr. Barker had given 
her that morning and the fund of 
patience, humor and down-right 
courage which would be needed to 
face the astonishment and merriment 
of friends and perhaps the indigna- 
tion of the children who must soon 
be made aware and coaxed into wel- 
coming a new member of the family. 

With a surge of happiness she 
knew there was no need to dread 
David’s response to the news — this 
baby would be to them a sort of des- 
sert after the prosaic years of child- 
raising. 

David’s step at the door, a reason- 
ably peaceful mealtime and then the 
ringing of the phone just as she took 
the dinner plates to the kitchen. She A! 
picked up the fragrant brown pie and > 


SYMBOL OF VALUE 


Bringing you constantly improved 
and increasingly useful services 
for your communication dollars. 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Your neighbors enlarging your world 
through service and science 


4\> Pleasant Manor 


yap 

paused at the sound of her daughter's i e Y % AES 4 ` i j For 
scornful teen-ager’s voice saying, ents D SR : 
“Oh, PARENTS — they don't know | ty | VSS Retarded Children 
what ROMANCE is! Poor things!” > ae ] > <S 4 

She turned, the pie in her hands ox $ Jä Sa 
and found herself almost in David's \ i >Y Ve X Finest Care 
arms as he came up silently wi A x ie’ NCN 
her dangling before her amazed eyes | ae 
a aia locket — gold with blue a a } ~ Located on Geoffrey Road 
enameled forget-me-nots on it — al- K A i oe EL 5 Point Pleasant, Penna. 
most a replica of that earlier one AY —K Puoig aiaiie 
which had been lost but never for- / 
gotten. ; 

Wordlessly they exchanged a 
and beneath her greying hair her blue 
eyes met those familiar brown ones CLOCKS, WATCHES REPAIRED aes 

ith the laughter crinkles around Clocks and Watches of all kinds re- ) 
bin and the piekioding quirk to the paired. Specializing in Antique and Cryer 4 Hardware 
eye-brow. In their glances there was Grandfather. Pickup and Delivery. Beniamin Moorei Plies 


i i car Garden & Lawn Supplies 
pity for the blindness of youth, toler- VI OL A Building Paraoa | Hence 
ance for its lack of understanding and AN Hoover Cleaneis < Appllaness 


an infinita wealthy “of lowe for ach | | wi jue Ra. New Hope’ senses. | Cana Mn New Hope 
other. A == eS a ee Se Se a ee SOT OE OOS EE EC OSE 
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Marching Through Georgia 
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was nearing Washington, D.C., and 
a lady on the other side of the aisle, 
out of stimulant for the moment, was 
expounding loudly on a great many 
world problems. What annoyed her 
most, however, was that the train re- 
mained in Washington too long for 
passengers and baggage. “Ain’t this 
sumpin!” she growled. “Pay all dis 
money jus to git stuck hyeah. Ah’m 
goin’ up ’n see Pres’dent Kennedy 
*bout dis. Talk to Mrs. Kennedy, too. 
if she’s deah. Come back dis train 
still be hyeah. It ain’t nevah goin’ no 
place. Ah never bin more fit to be 
tied in mah life.” The train, however, 
to its everlasting credit, finally did 
pull out, and moments later our friend 
got up and — plop — fell flat on her 
face. Cobb and I scrambled to her 
side and tried to help her back to her 
seat, for which we were told that our 
services were neither needed or want- 
ed. We retreated meekly. 

The train pulled into Atlanta at 
8 AM. We got out and made our way 
into the station. 

It was 70 degrees in Atlanta that 
morning and the sun was glorious. 
Jack put in a call to Dunleavy and 
before long he pulled up in his 1962 
Pontiac convertible, top up, as if he 
didn’t want anyone to look upon his 
shaken face. He looked absolutely 
miserable. “Lafayette,” Cobb called 
out, holding aloft his coat, “we are 
here!” It was a dashing thing to say 
and 1 wish I had said it, but I don’t 
believe Gerald Joseph Dunleavy heard 
a word of it. “What took you so 
long?” he demanded. “I thought you’d 
never get here.” 

“Cheer up, Jerry, I said, slapping 
him across the back. “Tomorrow’s 
your wedding day!” I thought for a 
moment he was going to faint. 

When we reached his apartment he 
scratched around the bar and brought 
out a bottle of bourbon for Jack and 
a bottle of scotch for me. We started 
to say that it was a little too early for 
that, but Dunleavy wasn’t listening. 
He was rambling on incoherently 
about something that sounded like a 
case of “buck fever.” 

“Fellas, I need your advice,” he 
was saying. “I’m a little frightened. 
I’m sure about Ginny. Or maybe I’m 
not sure about Ginny. Maybe I’m not 
even sure about myself. Holy smoke, 
am I confused. You’re both married. 
What should I do. Tell me something 
to calm me down.” 

“The first thing you should do,” 
Cobb said, squinting at the bourbon 
pouring into his glass, “is get on a 
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plane and don’t get off until you at 
least reach Boston.” 

Dunleavy quickly looked at me. I 
nodded wisely. “Run, man, run.” 

He laughed — a little hysterically. 
“I thought every man should get mar- 
ried, and now you two tell me this.” 

“Ah, they should, lad. They 
should,” Cobb said, settling into the 
couch with his drink and placing his 
legs on a coffee table. 

“Deed they should,” I agreed, set- 
tling into the other end of the couch 
with my drink. “It’s a fine, interesting 
life — as you are only hours away 
from finding out.” 

A helpless look came into Gerald 
Dunleavy’s eye. “Look,” he said, “you 
two stay here. I’ve got to run down 
to the airport and pick up my parents 
and Aunt Peg, then meet Ginny at 
the hospital. 


“You go right ahead, lad,” we told 
him. “We’ll stay here and hold down 
the fort. Trust us.” I had the feeling 
he would have rather trusted a Miss- 
issippi riverboat gambler, but he left 
anyhow. We heard him clumping 
down the steps two at a time. “He'll 
break his damn neck,” I said. 

Cobb shook his head. “Nothing can 
happen to him now. He’s above it 
all.” And then we both settled back, 
swished our drinks with contentment, 
and watched the smoke from our 
cigarettes mix with the lazy rays of 
the sun. The South was warm and, 
indeed, very, very beautiful. 

That evening everyone went to 
dinner. It was the first square meal 
Cobb and I had sat down to in quite 
a while. Mr. Barber, Ginny’s father, 
asked me what part of the North I 
was from. “Doylestown,” I answered. 
“That’s in Bucks County, outside of 
Philadelphia.” 

“I’ve heard of it,” he said. “Nice 
country, isn’t it?” 

I nodded. Later I learned that Mr. 
Barber owns a sprawling horse farm 
in Kentucky and is, therefore, some- 
thing of an authority on good coun- 
try. He is also a living example of 
that fine old American symbol — the 
Kentucky Gentleman. With no frills. 
All evidence began to point to the 
fact that Gerald Joseph Dunleavy had 
picked himself a winner. Now all he 
had to do was reach out and grasp it. 

After dinner Cobb and I found our- 
selves in a bar with Dunleavy, his old 
roommate, Frank, and a man who 
never was called anything more than 
L.A. L.A. was also from Kentucky, 
which means I never questioned his 
character. In the bar was a massive 
piano. People were sitting all around 
it, while a fat lady with chubby fingers 
pounded away at the keys. I climbed 
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CLASSIFIED 


BEAUTY CARE 


LOOK YOUR MOST SPARKLING SELF. Zeigler 
Facial Exercises for women who care. DI 3-6184 or 
348-2114. 


FOR RENT 
FULL-SIZED ROOM with 2 windows and slight 
dormer — share bath — in charming house on Del- 


aware Canal in New Hope. $20. a week. Phone 
862-5331. 


FOR SALE 


BOOK: Folklore of American Weather by Eric Sloane 
— a book that traces weather lore to its origin. $3.50 
plus 4% tax in Pa. Write or phone New Delaware 
Bookshop, 49 W. Ferry St., New Hope, Pa., 962-2452. 


FAMOUS ARTISTS PRINTS: .25, .50, $1.00 up. 
Visit our modern showroom. Look for the red glass. 
Bonm Dubrkott Co., 1641 Easton Rd., Willow Grove, 
a. 


FOAM RUBBER cushions, any thickness, for furni- 
ture, beds, boat mattresses, pillows. Cartex Corp., 206 
S. Pennsylvania Ave., Morrisville, Pa. 


SPORTS CAR FANS AND SUNDAY ARTISTS: 
Basque berets in all colors — one size fits all people: 
red, orange, yellow, It. or dark green, blue and pur- 
ple, white, black, navy and grey. $2.00 post paid. 
Write Toni Tonis, 40 W. Mechanic St., New Hope, Pa. 
or phone 862-2640. 


HOBBIES 


NEW OWNERS — DOYLESTOWN HOBBY SHOP. 
Everything to help you make it yourself. Open Mon- 
days through Saturdays, 9:30 a.m. to 6 p.m., Fridays 
to 9 p.m. 63 W. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 


PERSONAL 
WHY WEIGHT? when Stauffer has a better weigh. 


Studio treatments and sales. Phone DI 3-6184 or 
348-2114. 


SERVICES 
APOTHECARY: Ralph S. Kuhn, 42-44 E. Court St.. 
Doylestown, Pa. Answering Service. Tel. 348-8080. 


GET SHARP: Sharp Shop is my hobby. If it has a 
cutting edge, we sharpen it. Write or phone, R.D. 1, 
Box 342, Langhorne, Pa. SK 7-5344. 


HONEY DIPPING: A-1 Septic Tank & cesspool serv- 
ice. Call “Luke the Honey Dipper” at 822-0733 or 
257-9247, Elwood Lukens, Hillcrest Rd, MR 1, 
Perkasie, Pa. 


A PIANO WELL TUNED is a guarantee of satisfac- 
tion. Pianos bought, sold and repaired. David D. 
Toon 331 N. Main, Doylestown. 348-9657 or 348- 


WRITERS AGENCY: Manuscripts read, appraised, 
and submitted to prospective publishers. For further 
information write Dept. EM, 65 W. State Street, 
Doylestown, Pa. or phone 348-8389. 


WANTED 


EXLIBRIS collector would like exchanging bookplates 
with likeminded bibliophiles. Box 720, Bucks Co. Life. 


OLD TOY TRAINS, Trucks, Cars, Horsedrawn wagons 
and fire engines. Iron or Tin. Call OS 5-3534. 


GAYBIRD FARMS 
KENNELS 


Retrievers Trained 
All Breeds Boarded 


Spacious Kennels Pleasant Surroundings 
CARVERSVILLE, PA. 


297-5553 


SATISFACTION gẹ 
GUARANTEED 


ANY SIZE 
ANY SHAPE 
ANY PLACE 


Specializing in 
PRIVATE POOLS 


348-3756 


FRETZ POOL CO. 


401 W BUTLER AV NEW BRITAIN, PA. 
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1914 Touring Car — Ist Prize — 1908-15 
“Brass T” Class. Albert Whiting, Meadow 
Brook, Pa., Owner. 


WINNERS IN ANTIQUE FORD MEET! 


Gale force winds and an early April chill were no deterrent 
to the Antique Car Buffs who poured into Willow Grove start- 
ing early Saturday morning April 20th. Motorists on main roads 
in the tri-state area must have been startled, to say the least, when 
they flashed by gleaming Model Ts, As, or V8s filled with gog- 
gled and veiled motorists headed for Willow Grove. By noon the 
huge parking lot at C&C Ford’s new building on 611 just 
opposite the Willow Grove Air Base was jammed with lively old 
Fords and swarming with Antique Car lovers as well as crowds 
of curious who dropped in to watch the judging, question proud 
owners and enjoy the hot dogs and coffee available to all comers. 
The success of the meet is evident in these pictures from the 
day’s gallery of winners receiving their prizes from Clifford 
Capindale prexy of C&C Ford. 


1923 Roadster — 1916-27 — “Black T” Class. 
Owner: Charles De Haven, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Antique Ford Meet Success Smiles! Anne Bland, Bucks County Life; Don 
Mullings, Judge Clifford Capindale, C & C Ford: Eugene Tanz, Cox & 
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1930 DeLuxe Coupe — Model “A” Ford is Prize. 


1930-31 Closed Car Class — Owner: John Sullivan, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1931 Cabriolet Convertible — “A” — 
Ist Prize. 1930-31 Open Car Class — 
Owner: Wm. Hoffman, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1932 — Tudor Sedan — V8 — ist 
Prize. 1932-38 Ford Class — Owner: 
Myron Berger, Palmerton, Pa. 


1928 Roadster — “A”-Ford — 1st Prize. 
1928-29 Open Car Class, Owned by 
Allan Barbrick, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Con a. 


ANTIQUE FORD CARS Have Their Place in Americana... 


' BUT C and C Customers Prefer New '63 Super Torque Fords 


WORD Has Gotten Around That Cecil At C and C Ford Is 
Giving Fabulous Discounts On New '63s — Plus Sensational 


Over Allowances On Customer Trade-Ins. 


THAT Is Why Customers Are Coming From Distant Points In 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland And Even Virginia To 
Buy Their '63 Fords From Cecil At C and C. 


SOUND INTERESTING? There's only One Way To Find Out 
About These Sensational Money Saving C and C Deals. 
SEE CEGIL. AT: Gand-C) 


1100 EASTON RD. 
HOME OF CECIL 
HORSHAM, PA. 

3 Min. From Willow Grove Trnpk. Exit 


Across From Willow Grove Naval Air Station 
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up on the only vacant seat and shout- 
ed, “Play ‘Casey Would Waltz With 
the Strawberry Blonde’ ” The lady 
brightened and began hammering out 
a fine rendition. The atmosphere 
in the place began picking up notice- 
ably. And then I threw a monkey 
wrench into it. I asked her to play 
“Anchors Aweigh,” and followed it 
with the bon vivant request that since 
the Army-Navy games would take 
place the following day, would all 
Navy rooters please stand up? No one, 
horror of horrors, moved. Army root- 
ers, I decided in disgust, and there- 
upon asked for those people to stand 
up. Once again, no one even so much 
as flicked a finger. They just stared. 

The gentleman beside me touched 
my shoulder and said in a tired voice, 
“Down hyeah, Suh, the big game to- 
morrow is Georgia-Georgia Tech, and 
we are mighty particulah about the 
outcome of that battle.” 


Of course—Georgia-Georgia Tech. 
“Okay,” I shouted, raising my drink, 
“all Georgia people stand up!” No 
one budged. They just kept staring. 
All of a sudden a man across the 
piano, unable to stand it any longer, 
leaped to his feet and shouted in an 
ungodly loud voice, “All Georgia 
Tech people stand up!” The place 
almost exploded. Turned out that 
Georgia Tech was only moments away 
from the bar. I got off the stool with- 
out delay and went over and sat with 
Frank, who was having some kind of 
attack. 


“And I was doing so beautifully, 
too,” I said in a sad voice. 

“You got to get with it down here, 
Yankee,” Frank said, wiping tears 
from his eyes. 

We dropped L.A. at his motel and 
went to Frank’s apartment for six 
hours sleep. Frank’s apartment is a 
bachelor’s dream. But it was not laid 
out to sleep four good-sized men. 
Dunleavy and Cobb rushed for the 
bed at the same moment, I made a 
dive for the couch, and poor Frank, 
alas, was left standing in the middle 
of the floor, which he eventually 
stretched out on with a grunt. He 
looked terrible the next morning, com- 
plaining that couldn’t decide which 
needed medical attention first, his head 
or his back. Dunleavy, however, look- 
ed like the cat that had swallowed the 
canary. 

This was Dunleavy? The man 
whose aplomb was so badly shaken 
only hours ago? I went looking for 
Cobb and found him staring at him- 
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self in the bathroom mirror. “My 
stomach’s not right,” he said. 

“Neither is mine. Say, what did 
you say to Dunleavy last night. He’s 
as happy as a bill collector in there.” 

Cobb cleared his throat and seem- 
ed surprised to discover that he still 
owned one. “I recited the ‘Ballade of 
Dan McGrew’ to him. It was very 
medicinal.” 

I went into the living room and 
watched Dunleavy with new-found 
enthusiasm. He was still whistling. 
Frank, however, was not saying much 
of anything. About all we could get 
out of him was a word or two, seldom 
an entire sentence. He seemed much 
better an hour or so later when he 
left for the church to escort the early 
arrivers to their seats. Cobb came out 
of the bedroom then, resplendent in 
his tux, and struck a pose. “All I ask,” 
he said, “is that you get me to the 
church on time.” Dunleavy smiled 
weakly and looked at the clock on the 
wall. I could see that his “buck fever” 
was returning. Cobb evidently saw it, 
too, for he promptly gave out with 
two of the finest pieces of oratory I 
have ever been privileged to hear. He 
began with one of the famous half- 
time pep talks delivered by Knute 
Rockne, striding up and down the 
room with his hands clasped behind 
his back. And then, pausing for 
breath, flawlessly recited Rudyard 
Kipling’s “Gunga Din.” He must have 
talked for thirty minutes. I could feel 
the hair on the back of my neck rise. 
Oh if I only had a bugle right now, I 
thought. Td blow it. The three of us 
charged out the door. Dunleavy had 
no trouble saying “I do,” and the en- 
tire wedding came off without a hitch. 
Only Frank looked a little green walk- 
ing down the aisle. 

Afterwards, I led 40-some guests 
to a room where the reception was to 
be held; L.A. slyly spiked the punch 
(thereby putting one over on the 
social rule in Atlanta which says that 
wedding receptions shall be free of 
“spirits”) and Jack Cobb indorsed it 
Officially by proclaiming to a small 
group that it was “very regimental.” 
Still later, back at Dunleavy’s apart- 
ment, where another reception was 
held, Cobb stood behind the bar in 
shirt-sleeves and delivered a toast that 
brought tears from the eyes of Jerry’s 
grand old Irish father. And then it 
was time to catch the train for home. 
“So long, Bucks County,” one man 
yelled. “For Yankees, you’re not bad 
fellas.” I turned to wave to him and 
walked smack into the screen door. A 
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Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 

Pul Country Shop, shown with coordinated 

upholstered furniture, lamps and accessories, 
* 

Also always a selection of fine GIFTS 

approprart te the season. Drive over today! 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S. 202, Mt Airy 
smiles northeast of Cambertville, N.I. 


(E E @ @. © 0 & 59 228 2 ¢@ 


20 Coryell St., Lambertville, N.J. 
Discover a new shop that’s Different! 


Discover Bargains in gifts, antiques, 
household atticles, cldthes not new 
but daisy fresh, everything a dis- 
covery, everything a bargain. 


Open 12 — 5 P.M. Weekdays. 
Closed Mondays. 


SPRING CLEANING? 
Brine us vour tired-nf treasures— 
we turn them into cash for you. 
Note to Pennsylvanians — “Wash- 
ington crossed the Delaware. Why 
can’t you?” Were near the movie 
in Lambertville. 


Ember gle 


ON THE CANAL 


Gifts 
Glassware 


Bavarian 
Crystal 


Imports 
Lamps 
Bar 
Accessories 


STIFFEL 
R Sipe of Tye 


862-2929 
27 W. Mechanic New Hope, Pa. 
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RESTAURANT 
& ICE CREAM 
PARLOUR 


Bridge Street at the Delaware 


NEW HOPE (Bucks County) PA. \ 
BILL OF FARE § 


BREAKFAST — LUNCHEON — SUPPER 
ICE CREAM SPECIALTIES 
SUMPTUOUS RELISHES 
ON THE VERANDA IN SEASON 

ESTABLISHED 1962 


a Cn nA 

Daisy fresh, whistling clean 

As June breeze in the summer 
sky, 

Cloud white, raindrop bright, 
pristine, 

Cotton, nylon, crepe de chine, 

Skirts and dresses, slacks and 
gowns, 

Whites and yellows, pinks and 
browns. 

With a skin that’s sunned and 
tanned, 

Wear clothes that are, lovingly, 
cleaned by 


Strand 


Fabric Care Services 
65 S. MAIN ST. 


DOYLESTOWN 
348-3556 


Enterprise 1-0031 
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Driving Across Bucks 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Dorothy Cole of Washington Cross- 
ing, New Jersey, is exhibiting her 
paintings at the Yardley Inn, Yardley, 
Pa., through June. 

Beginning June 1 and continuing 
through June and July, there will be 
a joint exhibition of the paintings of 
Richard Speiser and John Ledru Stiff- 
ler, both from New Hope, at the 
Pennsbury Inn in Morrisville, Pa. 


Robert and Charles Wallace are 
the new owners of the Doylestown 
Hobby Shop, 63 W. State Street in 
Doylestown. They are now open regu- 
larly 9:30 to 6 p.m. every day but 
Friday when they are open until 9. 


The Bucks County Council of the 
International Reading Association. 
open to membership from educators 
and lay people, has been formed. Its 
purpose is to advance the cause of 
reading and reading research. The 
first dinner-program meeting will be 
held at the Warrington Inn, Route 
611, Warrington, Pa. 

ere Der 

Paul Delany, broker, and his sales- 
man, Peggie Jackson, are opening a 
branch office to be called New Hope 
Realty. Located on the River Road 
in Lumberville, it is on the canal side 
in a pre-Revolutionary frame house 
with an office in a stone and frame 
barn, and its phone number is 297- 
5941. 


The Taylors of Revere, Pa. who 
recently opened the new Saab Motor 
Agency on #611 sent us this picture 
of one of their sturdy new Saabs be- 
ing put through its paces on the rug- 
ged “Jeep Course” in Revere. In this 
particular case the Jeep being tested 
came off somewhat the worse for 
wear after turning over during the 
test, but as you can see the Saab came 
through in perfect condition without 
a scratch! 


TAYLOR MOTORS 


Exclusively Saab 


SALES & SERVICE 


Route 611 Ottsville, Pa. 847-5511 
13 Miles North of Doylestown 


ATTENTION GOLFERS! 
Al Cirino 


Invites you to visit his challenging new 
9-hole 


THUNDERBIRD GOLF COURSE 


Located on Finland Road, 
just outside of Quakertown 


“PLAY GOLF AT THE 
SCENIC THUNDERBIRD” 


Enjoy the rich, rolling countryside of 
Upper Bucks 
536-9974 


Those who compare always buy 


FISHER 


World’s Foremost Hi Fidelity 


STEREO 
RADIO - PHONOGRAPHS 


VUEI 


34 S. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. 
348-2600 or 348-4654 


HILDEGARD 


Wallpaper 
Decorative Fabrics 
Featuring GREEFF Fabrics 
Stockton, N.J. EX 7-0234 


But 


t Jewelrycraf t Supplies 


For Fun ’n Profit 


Gifterafter’s Shog 


107 N. Bellevue Ave., Langhórne, Pa. 
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Smiths Of Windy Bush 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Road. There Thomas Smith’s eight 
children, with those of the other nine- 
teen families in the area, attended 
school. On their way the children 
would often stop to watch the squaws 
weaving baskets from twigs or play 
around the mounds in the Indian 
graveyard. The Smiths, always friend- 
ly with their Indian neighbors, left 
timber standing around the burial 
ground in respect to the Indian dead. 

Thomas Smith and his wife Eliza- 
beth produced a second son, Samuel, 
in the log hut in 1730. He thrived and 
grew up to marry Jane Schofield of 
nearby Solebury. Life for pioneer 
women must have had its compensa- 
tions, as her death is recorded in 1815 
at the ripe age of 89, three years after 
Samuel’s. Before his death, Samuel 
replaced the original cabin and its 
many additions with a handsome 
stone mansion. 

His will left the mansion and about 
40 acres to his son William; the re- 
mainder divided between another son 
Joseph and his sons, Anderson G. and 
Josiah B. Smith. Here, however, the 
pattern changes, and after Anderson’s 
son had tried to farm the land and 
failed, it was sold by his uncle, Josiah, 
to someone outside the family, 

William, Thomas Smith’s son, on 
the other hand, was very successful 
with his inheritance. In those days 
men wore deerskin garments, and 
linen was essential for gentler clothing 
and household materials. Capitalizing 
on this, William built first a tanyard 
in the farm meadow. Here hides were 
scraped clean of hair, then placed in 
a deep vat in the ground, covered 
with bark where they remained for a 
year. Today, one hole from the old 
vats can still be seen, as well as the 
marble slab on which the hides were 
scraped. 

He also grew flax and built a frame 
building where the flax was “broken” 
and stored for drying and “heckling.” 
The women of the family spun the 
thread, then wove it into cloth. 

These enterprises proceeding satis- 
factorily, he planted apple orchards 
and started making cider. The potent 
product of his crab apple orchard was 
famous for years and was reported to 
have a real “kick”, enough to com- 
mand a very “good price.” 

Another Windy Bush attraction was 
a hill spring whose waters were im- 
pregnated with iron. People came 
from miles around to sample and bot- 
tle this water, hoping its reputed 
healthful properties would ease their 
aches and pains. 
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Who needs Mink? 


A dozen less luxurious garments would keep you 


just as warm. However, when you can afford the 
excitement a bit of extravagance gives a 
girl, why not? You only live once. 


When you plan your trip to Europe, think in 
the same vein. Don’t miss the best part. Go 
First Class on Holland-America. It’s like 
traveling on a royal yacht. We don’t allow 
you to lift a finger except to eat our superb 
meals. You live like royalty all the way, surrounded 
by beauty, service, utter comfort. This time go 
“First” on Holland-America. It’s that much more fun. 


Holland- America Line 


Suburban Station Building 
1619 Pennsylvania Blvd. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE SMART IDEA — THE DART IDEA 
It’s a whole new idea! An economy car with room. An economy car with hot 
performance. An economy car with honest-to-gosh economy (remember, Dart 
is a compact). The sum total? Compact Dodge Dart looks, rides and drives 
like a lot more automobile than you’d expect for a low compact price. 


|. M. JARRETT oLD york ROAD, HATBORO, PA. 


His son, Henry, inherited the origi- 
nal mansion house and the land with 
it from his father, and Henry in turn 
left them to his son Edward and Ed- 
ward to his son, William Edward. 
This William Edward, a graduate of 
the University of Pennsylvania, was 
associated for years with R. G. Dunn 
& Co., later Dunn & Bradstreet. Wil- 
liam Edward loved and farmed Windy 
Bush most of his life; in earliereyears 
with a resident-manager, then per- 
sonally, after his retirement in 1925. 
He sold the farm eight years ago 


and at his death last August, his 
widow sold some of the land with the 
original mansion, retaining for her 
own use a bungalow and a few acres. 
However, this land, handed down 
since 1709, will still have some mem- 
bers of the family residing on it. Mrs. 
Smith’s daughter, Mrs. Ralph Permar, 
with her husband and three children 
live in a handsome modern home on 
a corner of the farm. So ends two and 
a half centuries of the Smith family 
on Windy Bush and an indelible chap- 
ter in the building of Bucks. A 
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RESTORED TO PERFECTION 
Stone house with 57 acres. Living 
room with fireplace, dining room, 
modern kitchen, music room with fire- 
place, solarium, office, and powder 
room, on the first floor. 3 bedrooms 
and bath on second. Barn with care- 
taker’s cottage, garages recreation 
and stabling potential. Pool. Excel- 
lent condition. $77,500. Lippincott, 
Realtor, 16 W. State St., Doylestown, 
Pa., 348-5012. 


ONCE A TAVERN! now a landmark STATELY COLONIAL 

of charm. Complete restoration. Each Situated in a wooded area of better homes in 
room a conversation piece and the Lower Makefield and only minutes from the 
old Tavern room with its huge walk- heart of Trenton. This home was custom built 
in fireplace a focal point. There are only two years ago and contains a large en- 
7 more rooms, several fireplaces, in- trance hall; charming living room with fire- 
cluding a lovely kitchen, ultra-modern place; entertaining size dining room; the last 
bath and all modern utilities. Pointed word in a modern kitchen; breakfast room; 
stone barn, now a craftsman’s work- family room with shuttered bar; laundry room; 
shop and studio with a real forge. 8 powder room on Ist floor. Second floor—4 
acres. Beautiful setting. Listed $32,- twin size bedrooms; spacious closets; dressing 
500. Parke Wetherill Assoc., Doyles- room in master suite and 2 vanity type baths. 
town, Pa., 348-3508. $45,000. John O. Dice Co., CY 5-1151. 


The Best Buys In Bucks 


BUCKS CO. ESTATE 

Fully restored and decorated, excel- 
lent condition. 5 bedrooms; 314 baths; 
4 fireplaces. Large modern kitchen; 
sep. breakfast room; dining room; 
center hall; living room; library; sun- 
porch; den; LOTS of charm. Old 
shade; lovely landscaping; fully fenc- 
ed; 14 acres, magnificent view. Pond, 
stream and spring house; Horse barn; 
7 box stalls; Tack room. Stone car- 
riage house; Estate area; easy com- 
muting N.Y. and Phila. Gallavan Co., 
Rt. 532, Washington Crossing, Pa., 
Office HY 3-2112; Eves.: LYnwood 
8-7259. 
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SORRY DOCTOR 
(Continued from Page 15) 


to sweat and feel cold at the same 
time, to turn from hot flashes to cold 
chills inside fhe same minute, to lie 
awake night after night, day after day 
in bottomless depression, to find mus- 
cles he never thought about twitching 
and aching, to find food impossible to 
get down — more impossible to hold 
down. He knew the longest week of 
his fe and the sickest. 

When he did leave the prison and 
returned home, he was a physical 
wreck, weak from withdrawal and 
lack of food, but resigned to give up 
the drugs. The newspaper notoriety 
and the embarrassment of his people, 
plus his nightmarish seven days, re- 
solved him to stop using drugs, some- 
thing he thought he could do anytime 
he decided to. He decided to. Fred 
was out too, but his family had him 
put into a private hospital to kick his 
habit gradually. 

Ronnie stayed off drugs exactly 
three days. The loneliness, the bore- 
dom after such a hectic few months, 
the emptiness he felt inside, his lack 
of any friends outside the drug world, 
and his own desire, which was over- 
whelming — drove him in search of 
a connection in the vice centers of the 
city. A year went by, ending with 
Ronnie himself in a private hospital, 
kicking another habit and carrying a 
three year probation from his arrest. 
Editor’s Note: Penny Larsen whom 
Bucks County Life readers know from 
“Penny's Patter” on theatre activities 
in Bucks, Philadelphia and New York 
has many other interests besides her 
family, friends and the theatre. One 
of these which has become very im- 
portant to her is the increasing prob- 
lem of drug addiction, particularly 
among the young and unloved. She 
lectured young people for the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Health, 
Dangerous Drugs and Narcotics Unit 
on the subject of Dangerous Nar- 
cotics. Their reaction prodded her to 
do an article on a typical young 
addict. In an interview for a story, 
she met Don Paley and talked with 


him in the prison, at length, a talk ` 


which produced this partially auto- 


biographical article. Each man 
achieves recognition — or release 
from emotional pressures — in his 


own fashion, according to his own 
capacities. We feel, as Penny does, 
that Don Paley has the ability to use 
a medium other than drugs to create 
a self he can respect and a society he 
can enjoy living in. We feel Penny’s 
note to the editor accompanying the 
story is worth quoting. “This is his 
own story and the end is actually his 
own wish for himself.” 
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For Photographic Quality 
In Advertising 


Froehlich Studio 


Route 202 & Mechanicsville Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. Phone: 348-9806 


eS 
Save By Mail 
Latest Dividend 4% 


LANGHORNE FEDERAL 
SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOC. 


126 S. Bellevue Avenue 
LANGHORNE, PA. 


A. Paul Townsend, Jr., Secretary 


TWO - STONE - TWO 
Northern rural Bucks County, 12 
miles from Bethlehem. The Main 
house, pointed stone (circa 1810) has 
5 bedrooms; 2 baths; powder room; 
living room, 24x27, with fireplace; 
complete modern kitchen; large din- 
ing room; 2 enclosed porches; 1 large 


WILLIAM 


terrace and beautifully landscaped 
property. Second house — pointed 
stone — has 3 rooms and bath. Both 
have hot water-oil heat; artesian well; 
large stone-end barn; 108 acres in 
soilbank returning $1200 annually. 
Also 9000 small white pines and blue 
spruce trees. Listed at $70,000. 


C. HEISE 


REALTORS 


101 S.W. End Ave. Blvd. 


#309 


QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
536-5404 


EARN MORE 
on your SAVINGS 


ASSETS OVER $97,000,000.00 - 


O/o 


Current 

Dividend 

Payable 
Semi-Annually 


OUR 97TH YEAR 


HOME UNITY 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


201 S. Bellevue Avenue, Langhorne, Pa. 
MAIN OFFICE: 4806 Frankford Avenue, Phila. 24, Pa... . 


ANTIQUE JEWEL 
This handsome, old house on half an 
acre of ground with hillside has been 
beautifully restored by an expert and is 
located on an old road bordering a 
creek. First floor has wide entrance hall; 


beautifully proportioned living-room 
with fireplace; library with built-in 
corner cupboard and bookshelves; 


charming dining-room also with fire- 
place; modern country kitchen and 
powder room; attached large covered 
terrace with brick floor. On the second 
floor — three large bedrooms and glam- 
orous bath. Small barn and garage. 
Everything in the most perfect taste and 
condition, $29,500. 


*. Phone SKyline 7-2222 
3 Other Phila. Offices 


New Hope Realty 


LUMBERVILLE, PA. 
Phone 297-5941 
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72 SOLEBURY ACRES 


Beautiful, original pointed stone house 
centered on acreage — Remodelled yet 
retaining old features (random width 
floors, open fireplaces). Stone carriage 
house converted to guest house (rented 
for $125. mo.) Barn — Private landing 
strip — 3,300’ft. long. Fine old shade — 
shrubbery — $84,000. 


WYNNE JAMES, JR. Realtor 


Office: 348-3514 or 348-4020 84 Main Street 
Residence: 348-9130 Doylestown, Pa. 


Colonial brick front split-level on attractive one-acre 
lot. Foyer, large recreation room with fireplace, powder 
room, laundry on entrance level. Living room, dining 
room, modern kitchen on 2nd level. 3 bedrooms, 2 tile 
baths on upper level. Attached 2-car garage and enclosed 
rear patio. $22,900. 


MANY OTHERS 


Joseph Barness and Son 


Route 611, Warrington, Penna., 8 miles north of Willow Grove DI 3-0700 


TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Street & Brownsville Rds nS Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Trevose, Pa S| Morrisville, Pa. 
EL 7-6700 aN šj CY 5-4121 
Assets $30,000,000.00 ce A Liberal Dividends for 48 Years 


“Mortgage Money Available" 
Bucks County's Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A, 


Lovely country estate in the rolling hills 
of Tinicum Township. 79 acres, about 
25 in woodland. Complete rural privacy. 
Perfection in a Colonial fieldstone farm- 
house, completely restored and modern- 
ized. Set on landscaped lawn, overlook- 5 
ing the countryside. Living room, 18x30, ra 
with fireplace, dining room, 18x20, a | 4 i 
bri pored den, hand-hewn beams and „3 A 
walk-in fireplace, panelled breakfast co ‘ 
room with fireplace, kitchen and powder Tl U f g 6 af 
room on first floor. 5 bedrooms, 214 n 
baths above. Storage attic. Beautiful 
En m dowelled oak and pine floors. 
iltered concrete swimming pool, 20x45, 
in lawn near house. Farm barn, stabling SECLUDED ESTATE 
and storage areas. Exceptional value at $85,000. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY REALTOR 


30 S. MAIN STREET, DOYLESTOWN 348-3558 
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Antique Lustre 


By Mary McLaughlin 


0: of the most popular and col- 
lectible of old ceramics is lustre 
ware, a country pottery produced in 
England in the 19th century in quanti- 
ties for cottage, farm and ale house 
use. Once scorned by the monied 
classes, who preferred the elegant por- 
celain of Chelsea, Bow or Derby, 
lustre is now the beloved possession 
of collectors who admire the very 
qualities the gentry of a hundred years 
ago overlooked: color, sheen, simpli- 
city, forthrightness, utility and rugged 
country charm. 


The ancient Egyptians probably dis- 
covered the process of applying metal- 
lic glazes to earthenware. This art was 
revived during the middle ages and 
used mostly in Spain, though few 
pieces survive. The lustre we now col- 
lect is an English adaptation of His- 
pano-Moresque pottery. 

Josiah Wedgwood experimented 
with lustre decoration around 1790 
and his successors made silver, pink 
and “moonlight” lustre from 1805. 
John Hancock (1757-1847) claimed 
to be the first to produce lustre in 
Staffordshire; while John Gardner has 
been credited with the earliest com- 
mercial use of silver lustre at Stoke. 
Three other craftsmen made early 
contributions in the field: Richard 
Horrobin (1765-1830) of Tunstall, 
whose obituary stated “he may be eon- 
sidered the reviver of gald lustre on 
china and earthenware;” John Ayn- 
sley (1752-1829), “the first lusterer,” 
at Lane-End; and Peter Warburton 
(1773-1813) who took out a patent 
in 1810 for printing landscapes and 
other designs in gold and platinum. 

The English potters, once the secret 
of applying metallic solutions to china 
and earthenware became known, made 
extensive use of the process. The 
earliest wares are the best but vast 
quantities were produced in the 1850's 
for export to the United States 
through the firm of Burgess, Dale and 
Goddard and much of this later lustre 
is worth collecting. After mass pro- 
duction got underway lustre wares 
were sold at fairs and door to door 
by pot hawkers. No old lustre was 
made in the United States. Some, 
notably canari, was made in France 
but is very rare and quite expensive. 

There are six types of lustre: (1) 
plain gold, silver or copper in imita- 
tion of the expensive metals; (2) 
painted; (3) decorated in “resist,” 
usually silver but sometimes in purple 
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PLP PLD DOLL PLD DLP LED L LOO LOCO TOOL OCOOS 


A large selection of beautiful Bucks 
County Homes in every price range. 
Thinking of selling? List with us for 
fast, satisfying results! 


BACS REALTY, INC. 


Pennsbury Plaza - W. Trenton Ave. 
Morrisville, Pa. 


HYatt 3-3657 CYpress 5-1181 


LEROY N. CASSEL 


Established 1925 
REALTOR 


Specializing in 


FARMS & COUNTRY HOMES 
536-6930 


608 W. Broad St. Quakertown, Pa. 


NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST CO. 


“on the Square” À 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 


other offices 
WARMINSTER 


WARRINGTON 
DOYLESTOWN CENTER 


FORMER ARTIST’S HOME 


In pretty, small village near New Hope. 
Lovely 2 level plastered stone with open 
beams, fireplaces, 2 bedrooms, sitting 
room, bath upstairs. Large living room, 
modern kitchen, laundry. Beautiful high 
ground with river view, old shade, inter- 
esting stone walls, large private patio. 
Studio with huge north window. Garage. 
$24,500. 


F. LOUIS FITTING 
40 West Bridge St. 
New Hope, Pa. 
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or other lustre; (4) lustre used with 
transfer prints or enamel decoration; 
(5) lustre on molded relief decora- 
tion; and (6) on pottery figures to 
brighten up parts or all over to make 
them resemble precious metals. 

The lustring process is the appli- 
cation of a deposit of metal on pot- 
tery giving it a metallic or irridescent 
sheen, the thinner the deposit the 
more irridescent the sheen. Lustre 
was applied to cream ware, black or 
red earthenware and to bone china. 

Basic metallic oxides were mixed 
with balsam of sulphur and oil of 
turpentine thinned to a proper con- 
sistency with oil of lavender. This 
liquid, with the metal held in suspen- 
sion, was brush applied to the ware 
which was then fired in a muffle or 
the object to be lustred was dipped 
in a bath of the mixture. Heat dissi- 
pated the oxygen and destroyed or- 
ganic matter in the metallic coating, 
leaving a hard, fast film of lustrous 
metal. 

Silver lustre was obtained from 
platinum axide. All over silver lustre, 
resembling sterling silver, plate and 
Sheffield, was seldom made before 
1823 but soon, and understandably, 
three piece tea sets (of cream, sugar 
and pot) became immensely popular 
with folks who could not afford the 
more precious metal wares. Early 
silver lustre had no relief work except 
for fluting and beaded edges. After 
1845 interiors might be lined with 
white glaze and exteriors painted with 
gaudy flowers or banded in horizontal 
rings of blue, cream or pink. Man- 
ganese oxide added to platinum pro- 
duced a polished steel lustre resembl- 
ing pewter. 

Gold lustre was made from gold 
dissolved in aqua regia and varied in 
color from yellow guinea gold to red- 
dish and ruby. The first reference to 
gold lustre is found in an advertise- 
ment for a Cambrian pottery in 1807. 
Purple lustre was produced from pur- 
ple of cassius in a mixture of gold 
chloride and tin chloride, the tint 
varying with the gold-tin ratio, and 
was chiefly used for ornamental band- 
ing, most successfully by the Sunder- 
land potters. Marbled or “moonlight,” 
sometimes called “moonglow,” intro- 
duced by Wedgwood in 1810, was 
enjoyed from mingling various tints 
of purple lustre. 

Gold lustre on red earthenware 
produced a rich effect. When a darker 
or more bronze-like tone was desired 
copper was added to, or substituted 
for, the more precious metal. 

Resist ware dates from 1810. The 
portion of the object to be decorated 
was reserved, or kept free of the 
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RED BRICK COLONIAL 


For the family seeking a substantial 
maintenance free dwelling, we know you 
will be hard pressed to equal this well 
maintained home. There is an entrance 
hall; 23 ft., fireplace, living room; spa- 
cious dining room; powder room and 
comfortable breezeway on the Ist floor. 
On the 2nd floor there is a master bed- 
room 11x20 plus 2 additional bedrooms 
and bath. Full basement with 20x23 ac- 
tivities room; outside cellar entrance; 2- 
car garage; patio 16x20 with barbecue. 
Additional extras include 2 room air 
conditioners; dishwasher, garbage dis- 
posal; hall and stair carpeting. $30,000. 


John O. Dice Co. 


Makefield Road Shoppiug Center 
MORRISVILLE, PA. CY 5-1151 


Burners 
Plumbing Fixtures 


Edwards Plumbing & Heating Co. 
Registered 
620 Neshaminy Ave. Warrington, Pa. 
DlIamond 3-6080 Estimates Given 


RESTORATION 1962 
90% Complete 
Three story town house 
in rapidly developing 
area of American homes, 
Lambertville, N.J., walk- 
ing distance to New 
Hope. Entrance foyer, 


DE formal living room, gild- 
$ Da ed woodwork, random 
maa width pine floors, large 


dining room, over-sized 
country type kitchen with 
fruitwood cabinets, built- 
in two oven electric 
range; $4,000. bathroom 
with gold fixtures, sunk- 
en tub; maste r-be d- 
room with dressing room 
and balcony; three other 
rooms; new gas heat and 
hot water; all new 
plumbing and wiring. 
Owner moving, will sac, | 
rifice: $13,500. 


ELIZABETH JAMES 
Country Real Estate 


179 N. Main St. 
New Hope, Pa. 


862-2430 


mos. Immediate possession. |cars or trucks etc, 


@iSbed for gas 
—Summer & winter cottage.|greasing pit, indivi 
R hack Camnietelv fur-lused car lot. car 


4] 


Are you looking for a home in Central 
Bucks? The perfect home for you and 
your family, designed and built to suit 
your needs and incorporating your “pet 
ideas” on the site of your choice? Then 
SCG... 5% 


A. C. Elfman & Sons 


Designers and Builders of Better Houses 
Since 1909 
56 S. Main St. 348-4320 Doylestown 


ATTACHED GUEST APARTMENT 
Ideal “set-up” for those people who have 
weekend guests, in-laws at home, etc. 
Good efficiency apt. attached to main 
house. Apt. has living room-bedroom 
combination, kitchen, and bath. Main 
house has living room with brick fire- 
place, separate dining el, modern kit- 
chen, 4 bedrooms, 2 baths. 2 car garage. 
On a nice lot convenient to Doylestown. 
$22,500. 


LIPPINCOTT, Realtor 


16 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 
3 2 


Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


17 W. COURT ST. DOYLESTOWN 
Phone: 348-4554 
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X| Antique Lustre 
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metal coating, by being first painted 
with an adhesive mixture over the de- 
sign; after a second firing the sticky 
substance was removed. Designs ap- 
peared on white or cream glaze and 
sometimes on hand-painted grounds 
of buff, pink, apricot, blue, rose or 
canary yellow. 

Decorations might be transfer print- 
ed in blue, black or other colors with 
grape and vine leaf, ivy, bird, animal, 
floral, berry or thistle patterns. Other 
decorations were done in sepia or in 
polychrome enamel. Molded relief 
designs appear in all-over lustre or 
in continuous bands on reserved sec- 
tions, the latter, often flowers, painted 
in gaudy colors. Subjects chosen for 
decoration included not only those 
previously mentioned but also the 
whole field of contemporary life: poli- 
tics, sport, travel, home life, religion. 
The lustre decorator attempted to be 
all things to all men. For the religious 
he inscribed his wares with pious 
quatrains or quotations from biblical 
sources. (Last fall I found a delight- 
ful small pink and copper lustre pit- 
cher with the inscription “Thou God 
Seest Me”). Sometimes the inscrip- 
tions were frankly sentimental, tritely 
moral or even vulgar. 

Lustre was rarely marked but oc- 
casionally a piece may be found with 
L. P. or Leeds Pottery impressed or 
stencilled on the bottom or C. G., for 
Charles Green, and Hartley, Green 
& Co. 

How then, the collector asks, am I 
to distinguish old lustre from modern 
reproductions, how am I to tell the 
good from the bad? Imitations of 
course, are best recognized by com- 
parison with authenticated pieces. In 
general, good lustre is lighter in 
weight and the bottoms of pieces have 
been worn smooth. A copy has a 
hard, too lustrous, too perfect ap- 
pearance. The antique piece has a 
softness of sheen, the glow — or 
patina, if you will — of years of use 
and loving care. Some old lustre has 
noticeable imperfections of workman- 
ship such as specks, pinholes, pimples 
and bubbles. Other pieces which do 
not show imperfections to the naked 
eye will do so under a magnifying 
glass. 

Many reproductions of the Sunder- 
land type were made in Czechoslo- 
vakia between World Wars I and II 
so watch carefully for signs of age in 
buying purple or pink. Unless you are 
an expert avoid copper lustre having 
a ballerina decoration as copies have 
flooded the market. 

Good luck and Happy Hunting. 


HISTORIC LANDMARK. Beautiful 
panelling, many fireplaces. This hand- 
some manor house has a rare quality of 
formality and informality. There are 5 
bedrooms; 3 baths; center hall; 30 ft. 
living room; large dining room; library 
and family room. Owners transferred. 
Listed $29,900. 


Parke > Wetherill 
Associates 


348-3508 


STRATHMANN 
LUMBERMART 


340 Street Road 
Southampton 
Elmwood 7-9292 


Catering to the building needs 


DOYLESTOWN 


of the home owner 


Specializing in 
Country Property 


REALTOR 


RICHBORO, PA. EL 7-3543 


WM. J. GRAHAM 


Developer & Builder 


Make your dream-house a reality! 


Swing into spring with plans for a new 
custom-built home in Pebble Hill Acres. 
Build the home you want in the country 
you'll enjoy in this planned, protected 
community just outside of Doylestown. 


Phone: 348-4862 


242 Wood Street Doylestown, Pa. 
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Wedding Belles by John Wanamaker 


Wedding bells herald the grand entrance . . . the moment planned for months, even years. Be a 


wedding belle with the Wanamaker touch . . . beautiful enough to make even fathers misty-eyed. 
You'll find expert help and understanding at Wanamaker's. There’s a staff trained to assist you with 


everything from gown to stationery selection and gift registration. 
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